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Bat SH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE, 
22, Albemarle-street, London, W. 

The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING = be held at BATH, 

commencing on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5 
President Elect, 
SIR FREDERICK J. BRAMWELL, D.C.L. F.R.S. M.Inst.C.E. 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are reminded 
that, under an arrangement dating from 1871, the acceptance of Memoirs, 
and the days on which they are to be read, are now as far as possible 
determined by Organizing Committees for the several Sections before the 
beginning of the Meeting. It has therefore become necessary, in order to 
give an opportunity to the Committees of doing justice to the several 
Communications, that each Author should prepare an Abstract of his 
Memoir, of a length suitable for insertion in the published Transactions 
of the Association, and the Council request that he will send it, together 
with the original Memoir, by Sir ger on or before August 8, addressed 
thus—‘‘ General Secretaries, British Association, 22, Albemarle-street, 
London, W. For Section....’’ Authors who comply with this request, 
and whose Papers are accepted, will be furnished before the Meeting 

with printed copies of their Reports or Abstracts. If ic shouid be incon- 
venient to the Author that his Paper should be read on any particular 
days, he is 1 mnie to send information ‘thereof to the Secretaries in a 
separate n: 

Re rts ont e Progress of Science, and of Researches entrusted to 
Individuals or Committees, must be forwarded to the Secretaries, for 
presentation to the O bya 
whether the Author will be aon at the Annual Meeting. 

No Report, Paper, or Abstract can be inserted in the Report of the 
Association unless it is in the hands of the Secretary before the conclusion 
of the Meeting. A. T. ATCHISON, Secretary. 


[2188 EXHIBITION in LONDON, 1888. 


(EYMFIA, KEN SIN GTON. 
RODUCTS and MANUFACTURES of IRELAND. 


IRISH ARTS and ANTIQUITIES. 








OPEN 9 a.x. to 10.30 p.m. 
Admission, One Shilling: Season, 21s. 


Excursions from all parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
{mproved service vid West Kensington and Addison-road Stations. Omni- 
duses every few minutes from all parts direct to the doors of Olympia. 


i heer’ CREMATION SOCIETY of ENGLAND.— 
5.0001. are REQUIRED to BUILD a CHAPEL, WAITING-ROOMS, 
and LODGE on the Society’s grounds at Woking. Donations = ie 
gratefully pce acs pe A the Hon. Secretary. W. Eassiz, Esq., 
il, Argyle-street, W., and also at the Office of the Socksty, 83 " 
Wigmore-street, Leoden” 
Amount received up to date, 1,7701. 15s. 


HE POPE COMMEMORATION.—The LOAN 
MUSEUM at the Twickenham Town Hall will be OPENED by Sir 
MOUNSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, President, at 6 o'clock on TUESDAY, 
July 31. An Address will be delivered by Prof. HENRY MORLEY. 
Tickets, 2s. 6d., admitting each day. Admission from August 1 to 4 
(closing day), Is. 


B HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES.— 

HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘Academy Notes,’ &c., 

will LECTURE in England, Scotiand, and Ireland in 1888-9.—For 
particulars address 103, Vi ictoria-street, Westminster. 


(KOTHBERT BEDE, Author of ‘ Verdant Green.’ 

—His POPULAR LECTU RES, with Illustrative Readings, on 

‘MODERN HUMOURISTS,’ ‘ WIT and HUMOU JR,’ ‘LIGHT LITERA- 
TURE,’ &c.—Address Lenton Vicarage, Grantham. 


BoxovuGcH of SOUTHAMPTON 
FREE LIBRARIES. 
APPOINTMENT of LIBRARIAN and CLERK. 
The Free Libraries Committee require the services of a LIBRARIAN 
= poset to organize and take charge of the Libraries, &c. Salary, 
Further particulars may be obtained upon application to me 
Written applications must be sent to me on or before the 28th instant. 
(By order) R. 8. PEARCE, Town Clerk. 
Municipal Offices, Southampton, 11th July, 1888, 


IBRARIAN or PRIVATE SECRETARY.—A 

4 YOUNG GENTLEMAN of antiquarian and bptcqraphion ex- 
perience is desirous of above. Good 
qualifications and higkest references.—A., 10, Milner-terrace, S.W. 























, . yO + 

WANTED, experienced BUSINESS MANAGER 

for PROVINCIAL EVENING NEWSPAPER. Gentleman 

willing to invest capital in the business preferred ee NeEwsPaPER, 
Francis & Co., 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.. 





ARTNERSHIP.—One or more GENTLEMEN 
with Capital REQU [RED to join Advertiser, with limited 
liability, in taking over from an d first-class 
PUBLISHING BUSINESS.— Apply, by letter, giving name and 
address, present occupation, and amount of Capital at command. to 
hla Low & Piper, Solicitors, 13, Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square, W. 





ARIS.—The ATHENZUM can be obtained on 


SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 2%, Rue de Rivoli. 
y COHN LEECH _ SISTERS’ FUND. 


An earnest appeal is made to yall fr friends and —a ef the late 
JOHN LEECH on behalf of his three surviving S 

These ladies, after having for many years oes themselves by 
keeping schools, and having striven bravely and under many dis- 
advantages to secure some provision for old age, at last find themselves 
—in consequence of advancing years, the competition of other schools, 
and, not least, their own never-failing charity to others—in such 
a their only certain income ‘consist of the 








OLIDAY ENGAGEMENT as COMPANION or 

GOVERNESS WANTED by a Young Lady for the Month of 
AUGUST. Senior Camb. Honour eee Travelling Expenses and 
Honorarium i lg —Address W. E., care of Burr’s Library, Stoke 
Newington, London, 


PAINTING from NATURE.—Mr. J. BUXTON 
KNIGHT will be TAKING PUPILS for SUMMER SKETCHING 
TOUR. He is at his Studio every Wednesday, or by appointment, 
Palace Chambers, 9, Brid tc > wi S.W. 


NIVERSIT Y ASSOCIATION of WOMEN 
TEACHERS. 
President— Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College. 
For TEACHERS apply to Miss C. Erpex, Campden House, Kensing- 











on, ° 
For EXAMINERS apply to Miss A. Garpner, Newnham College, 


Cambridge. 
OVENTRY.—KING HENRY VIII. SCHOOL, 


ildings, standing in twelve acres of playground. 
Two Scholarships of 100). a year and three of 55, tenable at the 
Universities for Five and Four Years respectively, attached. French, 
German, Chemistry, Shorthand, Book-keeping taught throughout the 
School. Studies for elder boys. Terms for Boarders, 52l. a year.—For 
Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head wa Rev. W. W. S. Escort. 


DESIRABLE HOME OFFERED to a 

STUDENT or LITERARY GENTLEMAN in a Professional Man’s 
House. in one of the best Squares, near British Museum.—Address 
H. J., Mr. Osporne, 5a, Catherine-street, Strand. 


HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to 
RECOMMEND an EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS at 
Kensington, where his Daughter has been for three years. Resident 
Foreign Governesses; good Masters; careful individual training, and 
attention to health. Over-pressure and cramming avoided —Aidress 
L. L. A., at Mr. E, Stanford’s, 55, Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), Hollesiey Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Trainivg of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 


N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for 
TEACHERS, 5, Fitzroy-street, W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING is provided for LADIES desirous 
of entering Girls’ Public Schools. Cla:s Teaching uncer supervision. 
Model and Criticism Lessons. Kindergarten training. Preparation for 
Teachers’ Cert‘ficate. Higher Lecal (Cambridge). and Froebel Society's 
Examinations. Sc holarships offered. TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12th. 
—Address PRINCIPAL. 

NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—JvnNgE, 1888.—Messrs, 

JAMES and LYNCH, 21, Lexham-gardens, London ws x peated. the 
Second Candidate, viz., Mr. J. F. CONNOLLY, with 2,107 m: 

In June, 1887, they passed the First Candidate, viz., Mr. L. et faite, 

Places taken in various sul-jects in 1887 and previous occasions were— 
an a Sige ark Electricity and Magnetism, and Mathematics, in 

h Full Marks were obtained by Mr. Pert in 1385, when he 

bene 6th. 

SECOND twice in Literature, besides which the 3rd, 5th, and 9th places 
have been taken in this subject. 

Other places taken include 5th History, 6th Italian, 7th Greek, 
8th Logic, 11th Latin. 

These results are obtained by careful individual instruction of the 
Candidates by a Staff of Forty-three Tutors. 

Pupis are prepared for all Civil and Military Competitive Exami- 
nations. 
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RIVATE SECRETARYSHIP or POSITION of 
TRUsT WANTED by CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE in HONOURS 
reading for the Bar, A certain amount of literary leisure desired.— 
Manche B.A. LL.B., care of Messrs. Brook & Chrystal, 11, Market-street, 
chester, 





A., age 24, in Classical Honours, desires SECRE- 
> — SHIP to LIBERAL M.P.—A. B,, care of Gee, High-street, 
xfor 


GENTLEMAN, a Graduate of Oxford, who has 

had some considerable Experience of Literary Work, is desirous 
of finding EMPLOY MENT in connexion with a Newspxper or Magazine. 
Reviewing or other work in the department of literature preferred.— 
Address Lirerarure, Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E C. 


DITOR.—A JOURNALIST (experienced and 

4 successful) seeks EDITORSHIP of good EVENING or WEEKLY 
JOUKNAL—Evening preferred. Could combine general management. 
Will give most end copies of testimoniais 
oa. public presentation address.—X., Street & Oo: 30, Cornhill, London, 














HE PRESS.—An Oxford Graduate in Honours— 
vivid and practised Leader-Writer—seeks EMPLOYMENT.— 
Quinn 36, Outer Temple, W.C. 


A LADY (30) could READ to INVALID some 

hours per week in Liverpool, Birkenhead, or neighbouring towns ; 
engage in Amanuensis, Copying, Secretarial, or Literary Work ; instruct 
in Music, English, &c.—Muimosa, care of . Masser, 20, Grange-road | 
West Birkenhead, 








REPARATION for EXAMINATIONS. — Miss 

HELEN E. BAYNES, Scholar of Somerville Hall, Oxford (Honours 
Certificate) PREPARES GIRL STUDENTS for Entrance and Scholar- 
ship Examinations at either of the Women’s Colleges. Special arrange- 
ments made for Board and Residence —Mount View, Hampstead, N.W. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The YATES PROFESSORSHIP of ARC4.ZOLOGY is VACANT by 
the retirement of Sir Charles Newton, K C.B. The appvintment may be 
made for Five Years. The endowment is 450] per annum, in addition to 








share of fees, out of which the Professor may be required to provide | 











stipends for Assistant Lecturers. Applications for the Chair, accom- 
panied by any evidence which Candivates desire to submit as to their 
qualifications, should be sent, not later than November Ist, to 
J. M. HORSBURGH, Secretary. 
G OVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY.— 
J AGENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSES, and 
COMPANIONS, English and Foreign.— Apply for oe cama Mrs. 
Doseeror. The Library, Old Bedford House, Streatham, 8S.W 
HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING,—* Clean 
Manuscript and Plain ee have more to do with the fate 
of Contributions than most young authors think ”’ (Anthony Trollope). 
All kinds of MSS. COPIED. "Shorthand Notes 'aken —Miss Lerusaipce, 
11, Oxford Circus-avenue (opposite Great Portland-street). 
De sven Nowe in best style, at 1d. per folio. 
Shorthand Notes taken. References to Authors.—Mis3 GLaDDING, 
1, Loughborough-rcad, Brixton, 5.W 

















small pension of 35/. each, granted to them by Her Majesty, and a 
trifling annuity paid to one ‘of them by the Vintuers’ Company. 

il who have delighted (and who has not ?) in the kindly s ae graceful 
art of their deceased brother, must earnestly desire to relieve his Sisters 
from anxiety, and enable them to pass their declining years in comfort. 

It is proposed to collect a fund for the purpose, and so deal with it as 
to ensure this result. 
As soon as the fund has reached a sufficient amount, o~ notification 
of how it is to be disposed of will be sent to each subscribe 
Subscriptions, in the form of donations or annual aabeeriokiona will 
be gladly received by any of the Committee, by the Honorary Secretaries 
or by the Bank of England, Western Branch, Burlington-gardens, W. 
Committee. 
Chairman—The minke Hon. the Lek ee G.C.B., 
1, Queen’s-gate, 8. 
The Right Honble. the Viscount oes oe ‘Warwisk-equare; 8.W. 
Louisa Marchioness of Ledeen 
The Honbie. Mrs. George Denman, 8, ag aed 8. w. 
Right Honble. the Lord Revels, 37, Chi ley 
Lady Leslie, 11, Strasford-place, 
Hoble. Algernon Bourke, 33, Cadogan-terrace, 8.W. 
William 8. Gilbert, Esq.. 39, ee ee 58. W. 
Sir Frederick Leighton, Bart., P.R.A., 2, Holland Park-road, W. 
Sir John Leslie, Bart., 11, Stratford- place, A 
Sir Richard E ‘Webster, Q.c.MP., 
Sir Horace Davey, Q.C., 10 Queen’ 8 anion, S.W. 
William Agnew, Esq., Old Bond-street. W. 
George Evans, Esq 9 F.R.S L., Mauldeth Road West, Fallowfield, Man 
chester. 
Henry Evans Gordon, Esq., 3, The Terrace, Kensington. 
Mrs. Hailstone, Rustington Hall, Worthing. 
Mrs. Graily Hewitt, 36, Berkeley-square, Ww. 
R. Arthur L Hutchinson, Esq., Tenter House, near Rochdale. 
Norman MacColl, Esq _, 4, Notting Hiil-square, 
Mrs, Thackeray- Ritenie. 
Mrs. Skipwith. 108, Elm Park-gardens, S.W. 
F. Meadows White, » Esq., Q.C., 43, Sussex-gardens, a Park, W 
Mrs. Whitehorne, 2 22, Kensington Gardens-terrace, 
H. D. Willock, Esq., ‘28, Marine Parade, Brighton. 
Honorary Treasurers and Secretaries. 
Jas. C. Whitehorne, Esq , Q.C., 22, Kensington Gardens-terrace, W. 
Graily Hewitt, M.D., 36, Berkeley-square W. 
Subscriptions already received :— 
& 





Square 


£. 8. d. 

F. Meadows White, Esq., H. Lp ea Esq. .. 5 5 0 

5 0 0. E J. Sartoris,Esq... .. 5 0 0 

His Grace the Duke ot Lady Leslie .. - 500 

Bedford, K.G. . 10 0 O Sir Brook G. Bridges - 500 

Lard Shand 10 0 O Mrs. Skipwith . - 300 

Right Hon ‘Lord ’ Revel- Hon. Algernon Bourke - 220 
stoke.. o +» 1010 0 oe a of 

- Stewart Hodgson, Esq. 10 0 0 rford . «o. 100 

. K. Ricardo, Esq. +1000 3. Findlay, Beq.”, - 100 

William 8. Gilbert, Esq... 5 0 0 





VY PE-WRITING.—MSS., Legal Documents, 

Plays (Prompt Books and Parts), Copied by the Remington or the 

H»mmond Type-Writer with speed and accuracy.—Misszs E. B. and I. 
Farean, 34, Southampton-street, Strand.—Pupils Taught. 


YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
, Views, ae Legal or other Articles, COPIED with accuracy 
es.—Address E. Ticar, 


an Terms Copi 
27, Mainand Park-road, Gane hill, N.W. PEstabl ished 1884. 


UTHORS’ MSS., Lectures, Surveyors’ Reports, 
&c., TYPE- WRITTEN (Remington) at ld. per folio (72 a 
Copying at the British Museum Type-Written at 2d. per folio.—Miss S: 
JouN, 11 in 3, Russell Chambers, Bury-street, Bloomsbury. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Transfer of Newspaper Property, 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 

















$e MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 

OF the COPYRIGHT of an important LONDON WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER, representing a large interest. Special reasons for dis- 
posal. Principals only or their Solicitors treated with. A Partnership 


might be arranged. 


C MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 

e of the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of one of the oldest LONDON 
LOCAL PAPERS. Very large Business, full and excellent Piant, large 
Advertising Connexion. Good jobbing business.—Principals only or their 


Solicitors treated with. 

& MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
Je of the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of an important WEEKLY 

PAPER in South Wales. Old established. Good circulation and con- 

bexion. 





‘ MITCHELL & CO. have for DISPOSAL the 
/e¢ COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a LOCAL PAPER in the Midland 
Counties for immediate :ale. Small Capital only required. 
C MITCHELL & CO. desire to inform their 
'e Correspondents that they should indicate Capital they desire to 
invest, Politics, and District. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &, of 





Terms on application. 
i 


12 and 18, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHOR’S AGENT and 
ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of Publish- 
ing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. Transfe er 


O BOOKBUYERS.—CHEAP BOOKS. —J. 

IRVINE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Miscellaneous New 

and Second- Hand Boo! eg og published, post free on application.—28, 
er M. 





perty carefully conducted. Safe > Opinions 
a years’ experience. Highest free.— 
la, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


IR F. LEIGHTON’S DAPHNEPHORIA. —A 

REPRODUCTION of this PICTURE on an sees scale will be 

shortly published by the Fine-Art Society. An early copy can be seen at 
their hove, 148, New Bond-street, or particulars will be forwarded. 











THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 


Admission free. 
7% NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, WC. 
(about Twenty Doors West of Mudie's Library). 
On view from 10 to 6 daily, 


The GREAT MASTERS. Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, 
Francia, Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Correggio, 
Rembrandt, Van Dyke, ne. &e. Reproduced in Autotype 
Permanent Photography the grand Works in the Louvre, 

Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, utine Chapel, &c. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. A Splendid Selec- 
tion, and, by the gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections 
from the Royal Galleries of Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 


AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN — 
from the Salon, the Luxembourg, and the Royal Acad 


OoLD P A BR. 1'8. 
10 Etchings by C. Méryon, 


Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and 
accompanied with 


Preface and Illustrative Notes by 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman paper cut-ou 
mounts, and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. 


Price Three Guineas. 





FREE BY POST. 


A UTOTYPE, a DECORATIVE and EDUCA- 
TIONAL ART. ay 40 pp. Containing a Description 
of Autotype, Suggestions for Decorating the Home with appropriate 
Pictures, ort Lists of Autotypes of the most ee Works, with 
4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press Notices, 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, LONDON, w.c. 
(About twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 


bh REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


M. W. TURNER’S CELEBRATED WORKS, 

e ‘Crossing the Brook,’ ‘Caligula’s Bridge,’ and ‘Childe Harold's 

Pilg image’ (National Gallery) ; also Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s ‘ October 

Woodlands’ (Grosvenor Gallery) aay Etchings of the above 

Works are now in progress by Mr. DAVID LAW. For particulars apply 
to the Publishers, Messrs. DowbEsWELL, 160, New Bond-street. 


RT COLLECTORS can INSURE in the BEST 

OFFICES, at reduced rates, and upon asystem guaranteeing full 

mehee vad of claims, which an ordinary policy does not, by applying to 
1ng-ArT InsuRER’s Prorection Society, 43, Botolph-lane, E.C. 














WIFT & CO., Music, Letterpress, and Litho- 
graphic Printers, Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. All kinds of 
Machining expeditiously done in the best style at moderate charges. 


O AUTHORS PRINTING.—BOOKS, PAMPH- 
LETS, &c.—First-class work. Estimates forwarded free.—Address 
PaintineG Orrice, Keith & Co., Advertising Agents, Edinburgh. 


RINTING and PUBLISHING.— 
Messrs. KING, spss & EE Sore High-Class Printers and 
isons ped 12, Gough-square, and 4. urt, Fleet-street, E.C., are 
re undertake the EELS —y PU BLISHING of first-class 
LEWSPAPERS, wots BOOKS, CATALOGUES, PAMPHLETS, 
RTICLES of ASSOCIA TION. MINUTES of EVI- 
DENCE, &e., = the t best style. Their Offices are fitted with the latest 
y, the most modern English and Foreign Type, 
and they nace none but first-class workmen. Facilities are offered 
upon the Premises for Private Editorial and Advertising Offices. Arrange- 
ments can also be made to undertake the Advertising Department. 


M UPIE’ 8S SELECT LIBRARY. 


All the Best and most Se cn Books of the Season are in circulation 
rary. 

















t Mudie’s Libra 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Per Annvun. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS Pz Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for a weekly exchange of Books by the 
Library Messengers) from TWO GUINEAS Per Annex. 





MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST contains many Thousand Volumes of 
Standard and other Works withdrawn from circulation, and now effered 
for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices 

BOOKS IN ALL VARIETIES OF BINDING, 


Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 





PROSPECTUSES AND LISTS OF BOOKS FOR SALE SENT 
POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
Brancu OFFices: 
241, BROMPTON-ROAD, 8.W., and 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 











Catalogues. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on oe 
DULAU & CO. 37, 80 }OHO-SQUARB 


PuBLIsH ED this day, CATALOGUE of ALBERT 

JACKSON’S NEW PURCHASES, including Ruskin’s Painters— 
Pickering’s Aldine Poets—Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné—Musée Fran- 
caise— Bon Ton Magazine — National MSS. of Scotland — Greville’s 
Scotish Fiora—Sporting and Dramatic News, a Set—English Rogue, 
first Edition—fine and rare Collection of Portraits—and numerous other 
equally interesting Items. Gratis and post free.—224, Great Portland- 
street, Oxford-street, London, W.—Entire Libraries and Smali Quan- 
tities of Books Purchased at fair market value for Cash 








L LI 8 & ELV EY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Now ready, CATALOGUE 63, post free six stamps. 
29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


UTOGRAPHS.—CATALOGUE (16) of AUTO. 
GRAPH LETTERS, &c., comprising Specimens of Lord Bacen, 
Thomas Bewick, W. Blake, Burke, Coleridge, Cowper, B. Franklin, 
c. ib, Burns, Nelson. Washingto! m, Schiller, &c.—FRreperick BARKER, 
43, Rowan-road, Brook Green, Weel Kensington, London. 
*,* Autographs Purchased. 











ICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.— 
FOR SALE, Vols. I. to XII, new; price 5i. 5s. (cost 9!.).—B. B., 
46, Silver-street, Leicester. 


——- -—LOISETTE’ S SYSTEM is easy and 


e@ natural memory to the ve oes 








. While 2 the a &c., with it you can use i 
quickly learning Foreign Languages, upon every me of Science, A 
in every sort of Business. = ge of Mr. . Proctor and other 
known men, and of Pupils who have acentons, post free 
from Pror. Lorserre, 37, New Oxford-street, London. 


COINS. 


~ of N kK & 8: A, 
NUMISMATISTS, 
3, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Respectfully invite an inspection of their extensive Stock of 


FINE and RARE COINS, 
Patterns and Proefs, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 








The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 





Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Exchanged. 








The yorpd Portion of the Library of the late Rev, v. WC. 
NELIGAN, A.M. LL.D,, the Library of the late De 
ORESSWHLE. the Phi Library of the late Rev, 
DERWENT COLERIDGE, the iio of the late Rev, 
J, HAMILTON-GRAY, and other Properties, 


MESSBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGR 
will SELL « AUCTION, at their House, No. La ellington. 

,on TUESDAY, July 31, and Three F wine 
at lo’clock precisely, valus ble BOOKS and M ANUSCRIPTS including 
ee PORTION of the LIBRARY of the ‘late Rey. 


TON-GRAY, and other Properties Comprising Rare Bibles and Urgies 
—Theological and Philological Literature—-Scarce rena 
Ireland—Heraldic, Numismatic, and Topogra nical Publications Cha 
Books and Garlands—Books of Prints, including Natural History een. 
and i English, French, German, Swedish, Norwegian, and Genera! Liters. 


“Ma be viewed two da: ior. Catalogues may be had ; if b: 
me, of six stamps. — a of Y Post, on 


—s ter Sir J, Reynolds, Bartolozzi, G. Cruikshank, 
ie 7 seactngg others—‘ Liber Studisrum? ’ Plates and 
Etchings—also a few Drawings by W. Blake, 

MESSRS. SOTH EBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AU CTION’ at their House, No. 13, Well 
street, Strand, W.C.,on TUESDAY, July 31, and Two Following ys, 

at 1 o’clock precisely, a COLLECTION of ENGRAVING 





je a ng —Engrevions A ou es = 

Bartolozzi and others—Line vings jett—Engravin; 

M. W. Tarner, from the ‘ “Liber Studiorum,’ ” &e.—Drawit a 

Blake, W. Harvey, B. West, and others—a few Framed Engra &e. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post 

on receipt of six stamps. 


Autograph Letters and Literary Documents, 
M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 

street, Strand, W.C., on DAY, August 3, and Follewing Day, at 

o'clock precisely, a COLLECT! ON of AUTOGRAPH LETT BTTERS and 
LITERARY DOCUMENTS, comprising Collections of Interesting State 
Papers—A utograph Letters ot Bir Statesmen and of Noble Ladies— 
Holograph Letters of Men of Distinction and Learning—Royal and 
Noble Authors, — of England and of France, Statesmen, and other 
Men of Letters, & 

May be viewed a days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 














Sales by Auction 


NORWICH.—Removed from Rackheath Hall, by order of the 
Executors of Mrs. STEWARD, deceased, Costly Books and 
Illustrated Works— Pottery and Porcelain — Ornaments— 
numerous interesting Antiquities— Grand Pianoforte by 
Collard— Antique and Decorative Furniture—Pictures—Cellar 
of Wine—Salmon and Trout Tackle, §c. 


ESSRS. SPELMAN have received instructions 
from the Executors to SELL by AUCTION, on TUESDAY and 
WEDNESDAY, July 3lst and August Ist, at Norwich, the VALUABLE 
PROPERTY, removed from Rackheath Hall. The Books include Blome- 
field’s History of alee a Large-Paper quarto edition, with goes 
Bridges, &c , inse: ‘olio Works and Books of 
Prints, with’ aaanaae some of them rare--Gould" 's Birds of England, 
5 vols., in 25 parts—Morris’s Birds—Yarrell’s Birds and Fishes—Couch's 
Fishes—Bewick’ s Fables, and Quadrupeds—Bentley’s Miscellany, illus- 
trated by Cr &c., 36 vols. riginal Works illustrated 
with Leech’s Coloured Plates, and by Cruikshank, genet Browne, and 








AMiscstiancons Books, including Portion of the Library of a 
Srom a Club Library, §c. 


MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on etal A 
July 25, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, including Ormerod’s Cheshire, 3 vols. folle--Hunter's Hallam- 
shire, Large Paper—Gregson’s Lancashire Fragments—Guest's Rother- 
ham—Dart’s Westminster Abbey, 2 vols. geod: 's Register— Whitaker's 
Whalley, 2 vols.—Baines’s Lancashire, 2 vols.—Allen’s York, 2 vols.— 
Turner’s Southern Coast, 2 vols. Bulletins of the Royal Society and 
Academies of Brussels and Turi in, 138 vole.—a File of the ed Frog 
Financier , 78 vols.—Littré’s French Dictionary, 4 vole.—Dr. W. Smith’s 
Dictionaries, 6 vols. —Library of the Fathers and Catena Aurea, ry = 
—Newman’s Sermons, 11 vols.—Pepys’s Diary. 6 vols —Walpole’ 's Royal 
Authors, 5 vols. —Bewick’s Birds, 2 vols. Large Paper, and Quadrupeds— 
Ralfs’s Desmidiew —Buffon, Bppelle 17 vols.—Voltaire, CEuvres, 70 vols. 

ousseau, (Zuvres, B Sioey g ah Stones, 3 vols.—Thack eray’s 
Works, 12 vols.—Works of yy istorians—French and German 
Authors—Greek and Latin Classics, ‘ee —Framed Etchinge—Engravings 
—Atlases and Maps. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











others—Shaw’s Zoology — ~ Ainsworth’s Magazine — cos tly I 
Books on Deer-Stalking a an other 
Works, handsomely andy = in good state. 

Catalogues may be had of Messrs. Sretman, Norwich and Yarmouth. 


PRELIMINARY. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Sale of rare English Coins in Gold, Silver, 
and Copper, Also a fine Collection of 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Century Tokens—Silver and Bronze Medals, &c., together with 
a smal but valuable Library of Numismatic Books. 


ESSRS. LUDLOW, ROBERTS & WELLER 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 18, New-street, 
Birmingham, on TUESDAY, July 31, and WEDNESDAY, August 1, 
the valuable COLLECTIONS of COINS, &c., including most interesting 
Specimens from the Cabinets of the late Sir GEORGE CHETWYND, 
Bart., and the late Major THORBURN. 
Further particulars in subsequent advertisement. 








County Histories from the Library of CHRISTOPHER 
SYKES, Esq., M.P. ; Valuable and Rare Books, &c. 


ME iver PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
CTION, at ae a. 47, 
ee - iock ack presiely a COL a couixe. 


al Y, July 23, at ten m 
ON of valuable “Co ONT ‘ae 
H SYKES. amongat = are vite 
Large per, fine copy in crimson 
resby’s Leeds, by Whitaker, Large Paper, and the Original 
Edition--Whitaker’ 's Craven and Whalley, Third Edition, Larze Paper— 
Drake’s York—Whitaker’s Richmondshire, paige Paper—Buck’ “ Views 
of Castles, Abbeys, &c.—and Minor Local Histories of Yorkshire Towns, 
, by Frost, Gent, Longstaffe, Orde, Raine, Clarkson, ton, and 
others — also English Standard Works — First Editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lever, &c.—Rare, Curious, and Uncommon Books, English 
and Foreign, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Valuable Books and Manuscripts from the Library of a Scotch 
Collector ; Architectural Works from the Library of the late 
WILLIAM SCAMP, Esq. ; and a choice Collection of First 
Editions of the Works of Modern Authors, the Property of a 
Private Collector, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, July 23, and Three Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, COLLECTIONS of valuable BOOKS and MANU- 
SCRIPTS, consisting of Books withdrawn from the Library of a 
SCOTCH COLLECTOR; ARCHITECTURAL and ENGINEERING 
WORKS, from_ the Hcg PE of the =} WILLIAM SCAMP, Esq., 
C.E.; a PORTION of the LIBRARY of a FELLOW of the ROYAL 
SOCIETY, and a choice COLLECTION of FIRST EDITIONS of the 
Works of Dickens, Thackeray, De Quincey, Chas. oe th Charles 
Reade, Darwin, Geo. Meredith, Swinburne, Bronté, liot, Miss 
Muloch, Robert Louis Stevenson, and others, including several an 
a newly bound by Tont, Mansell, &c., the Property of a PRIVATE 
L 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on receipt of six 
stamps. 





Porcelain and Miniatures, the Property of a well-known Col- 
lector ; also Silver Plate and a small Collection of Arms. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL eh AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, July 27, at 1 o’clock precisely, a COL- 
LECTION of ‘ORIENTAL and EUROPEAN PORCELAIN including a 
pair of Old Chelsea Peacocks—a pair of Old on Candlesticks—some 
choice Fans with painted subjects—and a Series of Fine Miniatures, “= 


Coins, Decorative Furniture, Tapestry, China, Pictures, &c. 
(by order of Executors and ot hers). 


MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
CTION, at their Riga uae Leicester-square W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, July 25, at te Sobp. 1 o'clock precisely, = 


SILVER, and COPPE! 
COINS belonging to the late ROBERT JONES, Esq, of Coalport ; 
DECORATIVE OBJECTS, including ‘Three 8 superb Pieces of Gubelin 
Tapestry, after the paintings Db les Lebrun, =, - finest possible 
condition, the Property of W. MARTIN-EDM DS, Esq.. dk Ralige 
Barnsley, and mentioned in ‘ Wilkineon’s 
Worsborough ’—Pictures—Portrait of Purcel, by Sir Peter lay 

Joah Bates, ——— by Angelica Kauffman—China, Worcester, Deroy, 
and Spade Services—Marqueterie and other Farniture, &c. 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





To Art Publishers, Conservative Associations, Primrose League 
Habitations, and others.—The ht, Engraved ex 
Plate, and Remainder of the of Impressions, of T. L 
ATKINSON’S work, entitled ‘ Peace with Honour.’ 


ESSRS. PUTTICK ~ SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House Derry ergot 

NESDAY, July 25, ‘at lo’clock x precite yinl —_, the ENGRAVED STEEL 
PLATE, with the COPYRIG T an "RE NDER of the STOCK of 
IMPRESSION: Sof T. L. ATKINSON'S Work, — PEACE WITH 
sey? engraved from T. Blake W: 's painting, executed by 
special permission of the Queen, and illustrating the interesting historic 
incident of Her Majesty giving audience to the Earl of Beaconsfield in 
the palace at Osborne afcer his return from Berlin. The lot is to be sold 
of the Publisher having to relinquish business owing to 





Property of a well-known Collector; also other 
about 400 ounces of Plate and a small Collection of Arms, &e. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had now. 


A Collection of Etchings by Whistler, the Property of a Private 
Gentleman, 
MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, a 
street, Strand, W.C., on mn MONDAY, July 30, at 1 o'clock sven pm 
COLLECTION = ETCHINGS by Z WHISTLER, the Property o 

b: ur Haden, Legros, and 











Whistler, the | qe of Two Collectors. 





y be viewed two days prior. en may be had ; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps, 


2 
serious illness. 


Catalogues and further particulars of the A 
may be seen. 
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Musical Property—JULY SALE, 
MESSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-squa we., 
THURSDAY. July 26, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, Valuable MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, greene Organs, Harps, 
Collection of fine Italian and other Violins of Stradivarius, Astros 
Guarnerius, Jacobus, Stainer, &c., the Property of a distinguis! 








Professor, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 
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Music Plates and Copyrights. 
A bag PUTTICK & SIMPSON are instructed 


to SELL by he a at their House, 47, Leicester-squa' 
FRIDAY, July 27, at 12 o'clock precisely, the Nilnatas 
Mignavep MUSIC PLATES, Copyrights, and Stock of the various 
oid ons of Signor Salvatore Scud 
edeotisah atibeainis 


Further Selection from the Library of CHRIST. SYKES, 
Oo sels, Be. eevee fen ¢ the Collection of Mr. JAS. SHAW, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their House, 47, Pw poopy W.C., on MON- 

pay, ay. ac 30, and Three Following at ten minutes 1 o'clock 

COLLECTION of V. VALUABLE HOOKS. includ aga further 

e LIBRARY of CHRISTOPHER SY Esq. 

ILLECTION of Mr, JAS SHAW, or] 

ising S:irling’s Artists of Spain— 

Hudson vater’s Physiognomy — Collected 

verse of Weaetish Hist a , Poets. &c.—fine 

Books of Prints and other iiceeeea” Works, in good bindings— 

Dilettante Society’s Publications—First and Second Editions of Robert 
Burns’s Poems, &c. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 











Miscellaneous Books in all Branches of Literature, from many 
small Private Libraries. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at ae aoe, men ar Leicester-square, W. c., EARLY 


The Celebrated ~— Letters, - se Sone 
he Propert. t ight 
HOOK HAM FR FRERE, yo Letters and Books. 


ESSRA. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


os give poms § that they — — 4 AUCTION, 
at their 


t Rooms, t, St. Jami m TUESDA 

ae 31, at cx o'clock Someta, a the NORRIS | Ma {USGRIPT COLLEC: 
TIONS’ relating to the ca of Norfolk, and the Collection of Manu- 
scripts formed by Sir JOHN FENN, taclaling the Originals of three 
hundred and eleven of the Celebrated Paston Letters, and other im- 
ee rtant Manuscripts, formerly the Property of the Right Hon. JOHN 
OOKHAM FRERE. Also a small Ne caegren of py aap ee 
rivate Collec- 





Books in all Classes of English L 
May be viewed Saturday and Monday preceding. 

The Collection of Coins and Medals, formerly the aw of the 

Right Hon. JOHN HOOKHAM FRER 

ESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & “WOODS 

tfully give eee that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Gout ms, King-st t. James’ nogmere, on WEDNESDAY, 

ro Soe 1, and Following ieege ot 1 o’clock precisely, a COLLECTION of 


man, English, and Foreign COINS and MEDALS. 
Silver” and Copper, formerly the oe aod | of the Right Hon. JOHN 
HOOKHAM FRERE, 





rachm—rare 
Coin AR of Sybritia, in Grete Richard it. Noble, ior flag—Edward Vi. 
Sovereign, 6th year, in brilliant condition—Charles I. Tower Crown AR 
—Charles I. ge Twopence, by Briot, unpublished—Rebel 
Crown AR—Charies I. ereign, m.m. anchor, brilliant — Oxford 
Sovereign, 1843—Briot’s Souttion Unit—Chariles II. Hamme: roa: 

Two Guinea, 1880, unpublished ges III. Pattern Seven-Shilling 
Piece, 1770, &e. ; and other Coins and Medals from different Private 





m m. Sun 





in AUGUST, a COLLECTION of BOOKS in a 
the state A of many rg Privess Libraries, including a cauner of 
Standard Editions of English Authors, &c. 


Catalogues in preparation. 


Objects of Art, Decorative Furniture, and Service of Plate of 
the late JOHN BRAMSTON STANE, Esq. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
rig acet sive maton. § that Lag will SELL by AUCTION. at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on MONDAY, 
July 23, at lo Yelock’ BA . ay ~ Y ORT on of the Execu utors), the valuable 
ION of OBJECTS of ECORA 


00) TIVE FURNITURE, and 
PLATE of JOHN BRAMSTON STAN 





'E, Esq , deceased, late of Buck- 
field, near Pique, Work, cousatin a beautiful ‘Toilet Service o of aaa 
t 





PALL MALL.—Works of the late Mr. J. W. INCHBOLD 
(by order of the Administratriz), 


ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce for 
Aa by ae at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall. on WED- 

Y NEXT, July 25, at about 3 o’clock, the following EXAMPLES 
COLOURS of this Artist (exhibited in March and April last 
at the Rooms of the Royal Water-Colour Art Club, Pall Mall), Blossoms 
—Clarens—Lake Loman—Le Trait, Montreux—Cave at Pertit—Le Petit 
aan Montreux—and After the Vintage; also Two Large Works in 

s. 

May be viewed Monday and Tuesday next, when Catalogues may be 

had.—5, Pall Mall. 





shell Gold Pi of pieces, f 

Property of Marie Antoinette—Oild French Marqueterie and Boulle 
Farnture—Clocka and Agente Bane Busts—Bronzes—Old Chinese, 
Japanese, ai id B ‘ood Busts—Minia- 
taree— Saul bones, &c. ~ Also the Bervice of Old and Modern Plate, 
including a few Choice Pieces of Early English Silver. 


May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Modern Engravings and Etchings. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


oP ys give notice that they A fot SELL hag AUCTION, at 


Rooms, King - street, St. James's-square, on MO 
iuly 23.8 23, at 1 o'clock precisely, a choice “COLLECTION 0 of MODERN 

INGS wree ir including Artiste’ Proofs, after aa 
] aa Sir E. R.A., Sir F. LAghten, P.RA., Sir J. 
lais, R.A., ; Ry Rivisre, RA. Rosa Bonheur, Meisonnier, a. 
Etchings by Axel H. Haig, Brunet Debaines, D. Law, C, Waltner, R. Ww: 
Macbeth, A.R.A., H Herkomer, A.R.A.; also Works of Anderloni, R, 
Morghen, Desnoyers , &e. 





May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





The Cellar pt As. Wines of the late HENRY BLUNDELL 
H, Esq., and other fine Wines, 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL val AUCTION, at 

their Great Rooms, ton strect, St. James’s-square, on TUES DAY, 
July 24, at R "clock. preci: ree & {by order of the manentene), aes CELLAR 
of OLD W. 'UNDELL LEIGH, E:q., deceased, late 
of Ami ton fa Ww Warwickshire com —— 70 dezens of ‘Pale 
Amontillado, Caveza, and Golden Sherry, all laid down previous to 1870 
—100 dozens of Claret, Pichon Lonqueville of 1864, Mouton of 1864 and 
1870, Margaux of 1865, Larose of 1868, and Cos d’Estournel of 1870—and 
60 dozens of Pomeroy and Perrier Jouet’s Champagne of 1874 and 1880 ; 
also about 100 dozens of choice Sherry, Port, Claret, and Hock the 
Property ef a NOBLEMAN; 35dozens of fine Hock, J ohannisberg Cabinet 
of 1858, 1861, and 1862. and Steinberg Cabinet of 1861, the Property of the 
DUKE of MANCHESTER. And “ro Bins of fine Claret and Champagne 
from private cellars, including u Latour of 1858, Chateau Lafite of 
1874, and Mouton Rothschild of 1875; y eeaent and Greno’ 's Champagne 
of 1874, in eerie, ee —_ and magn ums, Dagunet’s of 1874, Bouzy Cabinet 
1874, and Cliquot’s 1 

Samples may aa had on paying for the same, and Catalogues. 





Porcelain and Decorative Objects, 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that oer 5 will SELL by AUCTION, 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNESDAY, 
July 25, at 1 o'clock precisely, PORCEL. AIN and DECORATIVE 
OBJECTS, com; fossa 4 old Dresden Groups—Oriental and oid Japan Jars 
Dinner and rt Services of Oriental, Dresden, Angouléme, and 
Spode China—an old Chelsea Tea Service, &c. Also a small Collection of 
Sarr of old German Ware, the Property of the Rev. CHENEVIX 
TRENCH, deceased. An old Chelsea figure of Britannia, of unusual size 
—-L Allegra and La Penserosa—a Pair of beautiful Marble Busts by 
J. Durham, A.R.A—and other Busts after the Antique—old English 
Clocks—Decorative Furniture, &c. 


May be viewed two days preceding. 


Plate, Jewels, Lace, §c. 
Meet CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


Pe rye ead give netice that they will at we EE at 

reat Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-squa JRSDAY, 
Say Ps at 1 o’clock precisely, SILVER and SILVER-GILT PLATE, 
inclading Two-Handled Cups, Tea and Coffee Services, Waiters, and other 
useful and ornamental Silver, Jewels, &c. Also fine old Venetian Point, 
Alengon, Valenciennes, and Brussels Lace, the Property of a NOBLEMAN. 


May be viewed two days preceding. 








Porcelain from China, 


MESSBS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
pectfully give — that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great R Rooms, King-s it, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, July 27, 

at 1 o’clock precisely. PORCELAIN from China, comprising Specimens 

of Blue and White Hawthorn Pattern, Crimson, Green, and Turquoise 
le, Porceiain enamelled in Colours, &c. 


May be viewed two days preceding. 





Ancient and Modern Pictures. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give xan that they will SELL be AUCTION. at 

their Great Rooms, King. St. Jam me '8'8-square, uf m SATUK DAY, 
July 28. atlo "elock’ ag a8 yt ey ASSEMBLAGE of ANCIENT 
and MODERN PICTURES, from different Private Collections, including 
Works of the Italian, Fiemish, Dutch, French, and Early English Schools. 


May be viewed two days preceding. 








THE QUARTERLY BEVIEW, No. 333, 

is published THIS DAY. 

Contents. 
ADMIRAL COLIGNY. 
SCOTLAND and SCOTSMEN in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
WAGNER and LISZT. 
The GAME and GAME LAWS of INDIA. 
REMINISCENCES of the COBURG FAMILY. 
HISTORY and REFORM of CONVOCATION. 
CHINESE in AUSTRALIA, 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
The HOUSE of LORDS. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 
John Murray, Albermarle-street. 


Price 5s. 


THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
for JULY. 


Contents of No. X1. 
The he ad PHASE of the AFGHAN QUESTION. By Demetrius 


PSESN SPP PHPLY 


- 





al 


The NATIVE one of INDIA. By Major-General Sir F. J. 
Goldsmid, K.C.8.1 

INDIAN AGRICU an and OUR WHEAT SUPPLY. By W.8. 
Seton-Karr. 

The PUNJAB UNIVERSITY. By Moulvi Abd-ur-rashid. 

INDIA SIXTY YEARS AGO. By J. Talboys Wheeler. 

The JOURNALS of DR. TURNER, BISHOP of CALCUTTA 
Edited by Edward Salmon. 

ba — STATES of CENTRAL INDIA. By F. Loraine Petre, 


@ 9 


3°. P&S 


The INDIAN COUNCIL. By W. G. Pedder, C.8.I. 
SOCIAL INTERCOURSE in INDIA. By Carr Stephen. 
10. SOME LETTERS from GENERAL GORDON. 
SUMMARY of EVENTS.—REVIEWS. 

T. Fisher Unwin, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C. 


NOTES and QUERIES. (SEVENTH SERIES.) 


bd 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Tottenham in his Boots—T. Vicary—MSS. of the Paston 
Letters—Brooke of Pm ay Voyage—Minch ouses— 
Meaning of Nore—Dickens and Sir T. Martin—Fielding’s Daughter 
—Crowland “roe i tor aad Sam—‘ Vice Versa '"— 
Woollett and Bartolozzi— Warspite. 


QUERIES :—Chapman’s ‘ All Fools ’—Cliffe Family—G. Hanger, Baron 
Coleraine—‘* Odd-come-shorts”’: ‘‘ Tantadling Tarts '’—H.—Jonathan 
Saekeuse Gunieieesk. tae M‘Donnell—Elastic—Alton Castle— 

enables—Name of Portrait— 
Biae ‘Apeous—Hevilie Inscription—Portuguese Revolution, 1640. 


REPLIES :—“ Primrose Path ”’—Little Summer of St. Luke—Palm 
Sunday—Edwards ern tr and Lord a) yey 
“Blood is thicker than wate! ‘* Strawboots ’’—‘‘ Ex e Her- 
culem ’’—Barial-place of Geuns Es —Bell Legend—‘ Don Galsite’ _ 
Celtic in Local Names—Views of the Zodiac—The Dogs and the Kite 
—Prayer—Lapp Folk-tales—Passage from Kuskin—Roman Wall— 
Matthew Arnold — Curiosities of Cataloguing — Annas — Rhenish 
Uniform—Title of Novel—Hampton Poyle—Hanover—Beaconsfield 
and the Primrose — Norfolk as Death of Charles 1.—‘ H.’ 
Bronze Penny—Coroners—Stafford House—Study of eee 
sion of the Jews—Steel Pens—Death Bell—Authors Wanted 
NOTES on BOOKS :—Rylands’s ‘ Lancashire Inquisitions a meewikact 
* Index to Chester Wills,’ &c.—Bradley’s ‘The Goths ’—Mrs. Green’s 
ee of State Papers’—Mackay’s ‘Dictionary of Lowland 
otch.’ 





Notices to Correspondents, &c. 
Price 4d.; by post, 43d. 





Published by John C. Francis, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, 
Chancery-lane, E.c. 





Now ready, Second Edition, in 2 vols. cloth, price 2ls., with Three 
Portraits, 


YHE LIFE of JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO, 
D.D., BISHOP of NATAL. By the Rev. Sir G. W. COX, Bart., 
M.A., Rector of Scrayingham. 
William Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, London, W. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & €0.’S LIST. 


—_—~— 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., 
and A. E. T. WATSON. 


CRICKET. 
By A. G. STEEL and the Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON. 


With Contributions by ANDREW LANG, R. A. H. 
MITCHELL, W. G. GRACE, and F. GALE. 


With 11 Full-Page Illustrations, and 52 Woodcuts in the 
Text, after Drawings by Lucien Davis and from 
Instantaneous Photographs. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

** We should do this book some injustice if we praised it 
relatively as being by far the best book upon cricket that 
has ever been published, so we praise it absolutely as comin, 
within measurable distance of perfection...... It is a jewel o 
a book.” —Spectator. 


B.O0O.4.T 2M. G. 


By W. B. WOODGATE. 


With an Introduction by the Rev. EDMOND WARRE, D.D., 
and a Chapter on ROWING at ETON, by 
R. HARVEY MASON. 


With 10 Full-Page Illustrations, 39 Woodcuts in the Text, 
after Drawings by Frank Dadd and from Instantaneous 
Photographs, and 4 Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


‘‘The author has taken an all-round view of his subject 
and deals with its several branches in a direct and practical 
style, while he does not fail to sharpen the reader’s interest 
by touches of humour, or to appeal to his intelligence by 
touches of historical and suitiquarian lore.” —Guardian. 





s 
NEW AND MUCH CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST 
INDIES; 


Or, The Bow of Ulysses, 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 





JOHN WARD, PREACHER: a 
Story. By MARGARET DELAND, Author of ‘ The Old 
Garden.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“‘The question of love and theology supplies the motive for 
Mrs. Deland's story...... In the depiction of Mr. Denner the 
author has achieved a veritable triumph.” 

Literary World, Boston, U.8.A. 

“The writer of this charming book exhibits a sense of 
humour rare among lady novelists, together with that deli- 
cacy of touch and facility of domestic description which few 
men, if any, can hope to equal.”—ZJnguirer, 





ENGLISH WORTHIES. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG, M.A. 


New and Cheaper Reissue, fcap. 8vo. ls. each boards ; 
ls, 6d. each cloth. 


DARWIN. By GranTALteN.|STEELE. By AUSTIN 
MARLBOROUGH. By @G.|_ Doxson. 

SAINTSBURY. BEN JONSON. By J. A. 
SHAFTESBURY (The FIRST) S¥Monps. 

EARL). By H. D. Trarty.| CANNING. By Frank H. 
RALEIGH. By Epmunp| Hut. 

GossE. | CLAVERHOUSE. By Mow- 


ADMIRAL BLAKE. BRAY MoppIs, 


DAVID HANNAY. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No, COCXLIIL 


Contents, 
The POEMS of MICHAEL ANGELO. 
. MEMOIRS of M. DE FALLOUX. 
A STUDY of RELIGION. 
The HEPTAMERON of MARQUERITE of NAVARRE. 
The LIFE and POEMS of WILLIAM BARNES. 
_——— EYE-WITNESSES of the FRENCH REVO- 


. 


By | 





e Py Y 


ee 


bee | 


The OCHTERTYRE PAPERS. 
MEMOIRS of the MARECHAL DE VILLARS. 
DOWELL’S HISTORY of TAXATION. 


2 @ 





London ? LONGMANS, GREEN & Co, 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—.— 
Mr. Rusk, in his list of the , Best Hundred Authors, 
says:—“I ss put Mr. Lear first.’ 


TIRELY NEW EDITIONS OF 
THE LATE ME EDWARD LEARS POPULAR WORKS. 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH EDITION. 
In oblong 4to. cloth gilt, bevelled edges, price 6s. 


THE BOOK OF NONSENSE. 


Containing 110 Illustrations in outline, as originally pub- 
lished, and accompanying Rhymes. 





THE SIXTH EDITION. [Just published. 


In square 16mo. cloth, gold and ees bevelled 
edges, ’price 3s. 


LEAR’S NONSENSE SONGS AND 
STORIES. 


Fully Illustrated. 

This Edition contains two hitherto unpublished letters by 
Mr. Lear—one gives a very interesting outline of his life and 
work, 

The Globe says:—‘‘A delightful book, attractive to old 
and young alike...... issued with all the original illustrations, 
which are of the quaintest sort, and with a bright new 
binding. These ‘Songs and Stories’ include some of Mr. ; 
Lear’s most laughable conceptions, and should form an in- 
exhaustible fund of amusement.” 

cememeneemnementl 
THE FOURTH EDITION. 
[Ready this week, 
Uniform with ‘ Nonsense Songs and Stories.’ Price 3s. 6d. 


LEAR’S NONSENSE BOTANY 
AND ALPHABETS. 


(Including ‘ LEAR’ NONSENSE COOKERY.’) 
Containing 162 laughable Illustrations, and accompanying 
Rhymes. 


[Ready shortly. 
Uniform with ‘ The Book of Nonsense.’ Price 6s. 
MORE NONSENSE. 


Containing numerous droll Illustrations and laughable 
hymes. 


MR. HARRY PARKES’ NEW BOOK. 
In oblong 8vo. elegant cover, new style, price 3s. 6d. 


THAT SISTER-IN-LAW OF MINE. 


Written and Illustrated with nearly 30 Full-Page humor- 
ous Drawings by. the Author of ‘The Man who would Like 
to Marry,’ and ‘The Girl who Wouldn’t Mind getting 
Married.’ 


“It is vastly amusing, and the capital illustrations add 
considerably to its amusing vein.” — Whitehall Review. 


WARNE’S CROWN LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 2s. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER. 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 


VALENTINE VOX. By Henry CockrTon. 

ERNEST MALTRAVERS. By Lord Lyrrox. 

ALICE. By Lord LytrTon. 

The CAUDLE LECTURES, and The STORY of a 








eye S 





FEATHER. By DouGLas JERROLD. 
. PETER SIMPLE. By Captain Marryar. | 
JACK HINTON. By CHAR Les LEVER. 

. IVANHOE. By Sir WALTER Scorr. | 
. The DEER-SLAYER. By J. Fenrmore Cooper. 

. The SCOTTISH CHIEFS. By Miss Porter. | 
10. The PRAIRIE BIRD. By Hon. C. A. Murray. | 
11. RORY O’MORE. By SaMvet Lover. } 
12. BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Wasuinerow Irvine. 

13. SYLVESTER BOUND. By Henry CockTon. | 


14. The COLLEGIANS;; or, the Colleen Bawn. By GERALD 
GRIFFIN. I 


15. MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. By Captain Marryar. 


16, The FAIR GOD: a Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. 
Lew. WALLACE, Author of ‘ Ben Hur.’ 


17. KENILWORTH. By Sir WALTER Scorr. 
18. The PATHFINDER. By J. FENIMORE COOPER. 
19. THAT LASS O’LOWRIE’S. By Frances H. BurNetTr. 


20. THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION. By Frances 
. BURNETT. 


21. HANDY ANDY. By SAMUEL LoveER. 
22, HARRY LORREQUER. By Car es LEVER. 


on 


i) 


© oo 


By | 





London and New York: FREDERICK WARNE & Co. 


This day, at all Libraries, 
S/GNOR I. By SALVATORE Farina, Authorized 
Translation by the Baroness LANGENAU. 


“Tf Signor Farina has any more of the same charm in his works, they 
will be heartily welcome to readers here. This tale—for it is a short 
study in fiction—is a work of a very high order....The character of the 
Prefessor is in every way fine, and the scenes between him and his 

ndchild near the end brings tears and laughter close together ina 
way which is open only to a highly gifted nature or a consummate art. 
o — will — = — mand for more versions from this delightful 
author.” —Scotsm. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


THE SCOTTISH REVIEW, Juty, 1888. 


Contents. 
. UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of JAMES HOGG, the ETITRICK 
SHEPHERD. 
GIORDANO BRUNO BEFORE the VENETIAN INQUISITION. 
TRANSITION in the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND. 
The CHEVALIER DE FEUQUEROLLES. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Maxwell Scott. 
The FAUST LEGEND. By T. B. Saunders. 
NATIONALITY and HOME RULE, IRISH and SCOTTISH. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
SUMMARIES of FOREIGN REVIEWS. 
Alex. Gardner, Paisley; and 12, Paternoster-row, London. 


~ 


~ 


PAH HE 





Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and — Stations, price ls. ; and 
cloth, 2s. post free, 
THE DEFEAT of the SPANISH ARMADA, 
(a.v. 1588.) 
A Tercentenary Ballad. 
By ROBERT ONSLOW. 
_Eiliot Stock, 62, _Paternoster-row, 5B Cc. 


Now ready, crown 4to. Retenne binding, 9 Illustra‘ions, nies 11. Is. 
‘THE ANNALS of the EDINBURGH STAGE. 
With an Account of the Rise and Progress of Dcamatic 
Writing in Scotiand. 

By JAMES C. DIBDIN. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Edinburgh: R. Cameron and John 
Menzies &Co. Glasgow: John Menzies & Co. 





Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; Turkey roan, 6s ; morocco, 9s. 


HE MORNING PSALMS. With Meditations 
for Every Day in the Year. By the AUTHOR of ‘The DAILY 
ROUND.’ Smaller size, cloth, 3s.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ; 


morocco, 6s. 
London: J. Whitaker & Sons. 





Just published, crown 8vo. price 1s. 
IRCUMVENTING a WILL. By A. A. CooK- 
SON. A Play in Three Acts. 
London: Wyman & Sons, 74, Great Queen-street, WC. 





Just published, crown 8vo. price Is. 
ING and COMMONWEALTH. By A. A, 
COOKSON. A Play in Five Acts. 
London: Wyman & Sons, 74, Great Queen-street, W.C. 





Now ready, Part I., super-royal 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 


G OTHIC LANGUAGE. 

GLOSSARY of the GOTHIC ae ES with especial Refer- 
ence to English and German. By G.H. BALG, Ph.D. With a Preface 
by Prof. FRANCIS A. MARCH, LL.D. Part I. is now ready. 


London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 


THoucHtTs on THEISM and _ the 





NEW 








— A COMPARATIVE 


CATHOLIC CHURCH Dedicated to the Worship of God and the | 


Service of Man. Price 3s. 6d. 
“The book is thoughtful and devout, ak is enriched , With many 
extracts from eminent divines, phi 
Christian Register, Boston, Ree: U.S.A. 
London : Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 








THE NEW EPIC. 


HE INVINCIBLE ARMADA: 
England's Great Deliverence told in i Verse. By 8. JEFFER. 


the Story of 
SON. 1s. Simpkin, Marshall & 


A TREATISE on the PRINC IPLES of of 
SUFFICIENT ay ag aor ~ Fert the ‘weed of FAITH, 
LOVE, and HOVE. By Mrs. F 
“This treatise contains ae on imal ide 
po other ~~ —y yt. Cook tat Sa is Pal ane ical: 
eview. “ There is much in t — y suggestive ” 
led and worked a 





eas.”"—Morning Post. “She 


—Mind. “Her system is ex in great etail, now 
— precision, anon with almost iyrie cedeen.” — Oxford 
HILOSOPHY of SELF -CONSCIOUSNESS, 


By Mrs. FITZGERALD. “The author pete claim to furnishing 
an answer to the question, ‘ Is life worth living ? '’’— Westminster Review, 
Both Books at Messrs. Triibner’s, 57, Ludgate-hill. 





This day is published, 


FOUR BIOGRAPHIES FROM 
‘BLACKWOOD.’ 


JANE TAYLOR. HANNAH MORE. 
ELIZABETH FRY. | MARY SOMERVILLE. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 


Author of ‘Mr. Smith,’ ‘ Troublesome acmmad ‘The Baby’s 
Grandm other,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, 


THOTH: a Romance. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


“Why did not ‘Thoth’ come out sooner? ‘Thoth’ is so good—and so 
short—that it might conceivably have been the book of the season.. 
The beauty of ‘ Thoth’ is that you never have the oe idea what will 
happen next. This is the glory of romance, to er’s curiosity 
from page to page, eee — make him re of marvels. The central 
and vivifying idea is, t eview 

“Very curious poy ‘notable ay ‘ror. .Tne chief pecullarity of 
« Thoth’ is its readable ness.’’. 

“Tt isan excellent romance, nacaaty: aaatned and worked out with 
praiseworthy delicacy and finish of style....The romance is well con- 
ceived, and wreught out with an imaginative power which never suffers 
the interest to flag.”"—Scotsman. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 


READERS. 
Edited by Prof. KNIGHT, 8t. Andrews. 





This day is published, 


B AC O N. 


By Prot. NICHOL, Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


The other Volumes of this Series are:— 

DESCARTES. By Prof. Mahaffy, Dublin—BUTLER. By the Rev. 
W. Lucas Collins, M.A.—BERKELEY. By Prof. Fracer, Edinburgh. — 
FICHTE. by Prof. Adamson, Owens College, Manchester.—KANT. By 
Prof. Wallace, Oxford.—_HAMILTON. By Prof. Veitch, Glasgow.— 
HEGEL. By Prof. Bdward Caird, Glasgow. — LEIBNIZ. By John 
Theodore Merz.—VICO. By Prof. Flint, Edinburgh.—HOBBES. By 
Prof Croom Robertson, London.—HUME. By Frof. Knight, St. Andrews. 
—SPINOZA. By Principal Caird, Glasgow. 


WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & SOoNSs, 
Edinburgh and London. 





CHEAP EDITION. 
2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth (postage, 4d.), 


JACOB I’S 


WIFEF E. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author of ‘No Saint,’ &c. 


London : 


SPENCER BLACKETT, Successor to J. & R. MAXWELL, 35, St. Bride-street. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, 


JANUARY to 


JUNE, 1888, 


WITH THE INDEX 


Price 10s. 6d, cloth boards, 


is NEAR 


i Y 


READ Y, 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, EC, 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S SMITH, ELDER & CO’”S | CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. NEW BOOKS. NEW BOOKS. 
A NEW BOOK BY MR. J. R. LOWELL. _— SECOND EDITION ON JULY 25th, 
POLITICAL ESSAYS. THE LIFE OF THE 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. | SUI nee eae | RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER. 





TALES OF THE BIRDS. 


By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., 
Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, Author of 
A Year with the Bird 


With Illustrations by Bryan Hook. een 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON GEOGRAPHY. 
By General R. STRACHEY, R.E. C.S.I, 
President of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


HOW THE PEASANT OWNER 
LIVES IN PARTS OF FRANCE, 
GERMANY, ITALY, AND RUSSIA. 
By Lady VERNEY. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


By F. Marion Crawford. 


WITH THE IMMORTALS. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of ‘ Mr, Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr. Claudius,’ ‘ Paul Patoff,’ &c. 
2 vols. extra crown 8vo. 21s. 

The Scotsman says :—*‘‘ Mr. Crawford’s ‘Immortals’ dis- 
course upon a hundred subjects or ideas. They talk well, 
and there is a keen enjoyment in eee particularly 
characteristic touches in their discourse...... k is as 
full of talent in its author and of ben eames for A readers 
as anything Mr. Crawford has produced.” 

The Globe says :—‘* Mr. Gnewtoet’s method is clever...... 
The book appeals successfully to the educated reader. It 
contains many admirably written passages.” 








By Henry James. 


THE REVERBERATOR. 


By HENRY JAMES, 
Author of ‘The American,’ ‘ The Europeans,’ ‘ Daisy Miller,’ 
‘The Princess Casamassima,’ &c. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 

The Morning Post says :—‘‘ ‘The Reverberator’ is a slight 
story, less long than the majority of its author’s books, 
but also far more amusing...... In its pages Mr. James’s 
object appears to be the entertainment of his readers, and 
this is certainly accomplished.” 


ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES and 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. With an Appendix contain- 
ing ee in Logarithms and Mensuration. By 

. 8. HALL, M.A., Ed Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Master of the Military and Engineering 
Side, Clifton College, and 8. R. KNIGHT, B.A., 
formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, late 
Assistant Master at Marlborough College, Authors of 
‘ Elementary Algebra, ’* Algebraical Exercises and Exa- 
mination Papers,’ and ‘ Higher Algebra,’&c, Globe 8vo. 
2s, 6d. 








SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 


A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY 


STATICS. By JOHN GREAVES, M.A., Fellow and 
Mathematical Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
formerly Assistant Master at Bedford Grammar School. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


POST OFFICE—Parcels and Telegraphs, 
With Illustrations by HARRY FURNISS, appears in 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE 


For AUGUST. Profusely Illustrated. 
Price SIXPENCE ; by post, 8d. 
The Number also contains :— 
The PARISH CLERK. 
(Frontispiece.) 


The PATAGONIA. 
James, 


A RUGBY RAMBLE. H. A. Newton. 
by W. Harold Oakley. 


FAMILY PORTRAITS. 8.J. Weyman. 


The MEDIATION of RALPH HARDELOT. Chaps. 38-40. 
(Continued.) Prof. W. Minto. 


The OLD TRYST. Morley Roberts. 
MEMORIES. §&. A. Alexander. 
ET CATERA. H. D. Traill. 





After the Picture by Gainsborough. 


In Two Parts. Part First. Henry 


With Illustrations 


MACMILLAN & Co. London, 








On July 26, crown 8vo, 68. 


ROBERT 
ELSMERE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of ‘ Miss Bretherton,’ &c. 





VOLUME IV. OF THE 
NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. 


On July 26, crown 8vo. 5s. 


A BLOT ON THE SCUTCHEON ; 
COLOMBE’S BIRTHDAY ; 
AND MEN AND WOMEN. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 


THIS EDITION WILL CONSIST OF SIXTEEN VOLUMES. 
A VOLUME WILL BE PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 


POPULAR EDITION OF H. RIDER HAGGARD’S 
‘ JESS,’ 
Just published, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


JESS. By H. Rider Haggard, Author 


of ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ ‘She: a History of Adven- 
ture,’ &c. 


THE LATE MISS VELEY’S POEMS. 
Now ready, fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


A MARRIAGE of SHADOWS; and 


other Poems. By MARGARET VELEY. With Bio- 
graphical Preface by LESLIE STEPHEN 


Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


The EAVESDROPPER: an Un- 


paralleled Experience. By JAMES PAYN, Author of 
* By Proxy,’ ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c. 


‘* A satire as buoyant as foam.”— Times. 
“ Genuinely humorous and mirth-provoking.” 
Morning Post. 


NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S 
POPULAR 2s, AND 2s. 6d. SERIES, 


On July 26, feap, 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. By 


ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Author of ‘The Chronicles 
of Newgate,’ &c. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; 
or limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD, and 


other "tales. By the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn, ” «Mrs, 
Geoffrey,’ &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





By T. WEMYSS REID. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, 32s. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 


CHRONICLES OF 
BOW STREET POLICEOFFICE, 


With an Account of the Magistrates, ‘‘ Runners,” and 
Police, and a Selection of the most interesting Cases. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.8.A. 

With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. 





BY COUNT GLEICHEN. 


WITH THE CAMEL CORPS 
UP THE NILE. 


By COUNT GLEICHEN, Grenadier Guards. 
With numerous Sketches by the Author, large crown 8vo. 93. 
[This day. 


BY COL. G. B. MALLESON, C.8.I. 


PRINCE EUGENE OF SAVOY. 


By Col. G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. 
With Portrait and Maps, crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY W. FRASER RAE. 


AUSTRIAN 
HEALTH RESORTS: 


The Bitter Waters of Hungary. 
By W. FRASER RAE. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. [This day. 


FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. 


By SAMUEL LAING. 


Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. (This day 





BY ATHOL MAUDSLAY. 


HIGHWAYS AND HORSES, 


By ATHOL MAUDSLAY. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo. 21s, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BROKEN VOW.’ 


THE CHILD OF STAF- 
FERTON. 


By Canon KNOX-LITTILE, Author of ‘The Broken Vow.’ 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MONARCHS I HAVE MET. 


’ 
A WANDERER’S NOTES. 
By W. BEATTY-KINGSTON, 

Author of ‘ Music and Manners,’ &c. 

2 vols demy 8vo. 24s. 





BY FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


THE FRENCH STAGE IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By FREDERICK HAW- 
KINS. With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 





BY THE AUTHOR of ‘CONSTRUCTIVE ETHICS.’ 


STUDIES NEW and OLD. By 


W. L. COURTNEY, M.A. LL.D., of New College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 





A NEW NOVEL BY J. W. SHERER. 


HELEN the NOVELIST. By 


J. W.SHERER. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





COPYRIGHT EDITION. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Red cloth, crown 8vo. 1s. 
New Volumes ready this day. 


LATTER DAY PAMPHLETS. 
WILHELM MEISTER. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, “LIMITED, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S|} HURST & BLACKETT’S | SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00.’s 
LIST NEW LIST. NEW BOOKS. 
—>—_ _—_ 
OF WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. yma Ye ty a THIRD EDITION, 
eoxitineg: LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONET- NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


1. The LIFE of LADY GEOR- 


GIANA FULLERTON, From the French 
of Mrs. CRAVEN, the Authoress of ‘A 
Sister’s Story.’ In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


2. The HISTORY of the SEVERN 


TUNNEL: its Construction and Difiiculties. 
By the Constructor of the Tunnel, T. A, 
WALKER. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. 25s., with a 
large number of Plans and Illustrations, 


3. A MODERN BRIGAND. By 
the Author of ‘Miss Bayle’s Romance.’ In 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


*,* For an opinion on this book see advertisement 
at page 111. 


4. ROLAND YORKE. The New 


Volume of the new Popular Edition of the 
Works of Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 45th Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, neatly bound. 


In this Series already have appeared, price 3s. 6d. 
-each 
EAST LYNNE. The SHADOW of ASH. 
The CHANNINGS. LYDrAr. 


MRS. HALLIBURTON’S|LORD OAKBURN’S 
TROUBLES. DAUGHTERS. 


VERNER’ PRIDE. 


Complete Sets of Mrs, Henry Wood’s Novels are 
also on sale in the Library Kditions in Bentley’s 
Favourite Novels. 


5. The REBEL ROSE. Anony- 


mous. 3 vols. 


“ We have formed our own very decided opinion 
as to the authorship of this altogether remarkable 
production ; but whether that opinion be right or 
wrong, it is evidently enough the work of one or 
more persons who are very much behind the social 
and political scenes. It is a political romance, 
which, nevertheless, those who care for romance 
and not for politics, and those who care for politics 
and not for romance, will alike read with in- 
terest.”— Graphic. 


ANTOINETTE 


BLYTH. 2 vols, 


IN HOT HASTE. By 


HULLAH, 2 vols, 


JOAN VELLACOT. By Esme 
STUART, Author of ‘Muriel’s Marriage.’ 
3 vols, 


The ACADEMICIAN. By 
HENRY ERROLL, Author of ‘An Ugly 
Duckling, 3 vols, 


10. The NOVELS of Mr. W. E. 
NORRIS. 63. each. 
1. A BACHELOR'S BLUNDER. 
2, THIRLBY HALL. 
8. MAJOR and MINOR. 


6. By Miss 


ws Miss 


8. 


9. 


[ Ready this day. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Mojesty the Queen, 





BANDOBAST ‘and “KHABAR : Re- 


miniscences of India. By Col. CUTHBERT LARKING. With 
12 Illustrations from original Drawings by the Author. 1 vol. 
email 4to. 10s. 6d. 


NEW wer Bs BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
'y, in 2 vols. crown 8yo. 21s. 


LADY HAMILTON and LORD 


NELSON. An oe on Letters and other 
Documents in the Pesseasion of Morrison, Esq., of Fonthill, 
Wiltshire. By JO CORDY % JRAFFRESON, Author of ‘The Reai 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES of 
& HOUSE-BOAT. By WILLIAM BLACK. 3 vols, 


“ There is a great deal that is yer ploneaat and even charming in ‘The 
Strange Adventures of a House- «..»Mr. Black's style is as good as 
ever, and in welccme contrast to the a jhambling periods of many of his 





“Those in search of a good ape Sel #. denen os picteese of men, 
babe saee Teg and thi! ead be safe: illiam Biack’s three 
v 

“It is doubtful whe' ber to any of Mr. Black’s novels there can be so 
pl se ara Le a delightful’ as to his ‘ Strange Adventures of a 

t.’’’—Morning Post 





«4 word Byron,’ 
eaffreson may be thanked for the new ble light 
whieh he has been able to throw upon the Lm = — conduct 
both of Lady Hamilton and of Nelson.’’—Globe. 
NEW aay ha Se . THE REV. C. A. WILKINSON, M.A, 
y, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


REMINISCENCES of ETON 
ATE'S TIME). By th ALLIX WILKINSON, M.A., 
uthor of ‘The Court and Times of Kins Ernest of Hanover.” 
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Reynell Taylor, C.B., C.S.I.: a Biography. 
By E. Gambier Parry. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 


In writing the life of Reynell Taylor— 
one of the band whom Henry Lawrence 
selected for the work of civilizing the 
ae age Parry might seem to have 
displayed more of courage than special 
aptitude. In a preface addressed to Taylor’s 
children he reminds them that he never 
knew their father, and had seen him only 
once. But, in spite of Johnson’s dictum, 
which, like most dicta, is good only 
as a general rule, he has succeeded, with 
the help of Taylor’s friends, in producing 
a memoir which might have been written 
by one who had known Taylor all his life. 
For its completeness as a biography the 
author and his readers are largely indebted, 
it seems, to Taylor’s old comrade General 
Coxe, who generously placed his own un- 
finished record at Mr. Parry’s disposal. 
That the story here told will interest a 
wide circle of readers it would be rash to 
predict ; but it can hardly fail to interest 
any one who cares to follow the adventures 
of abrave, high-souled, God-fearing English- 
man, thrown from an early age into positions 
of no small danger, importance, and respon- 
sibility, and showing himself always equal 
to the need of the moment, however great. 
Born in January, 1822, himself a soldier’s 
son, Reynell Taylor first ‘‘ smelt powder” 
with the 11th Bengal Cavalry at Punniar, 
on the 29th of December, 1843. Two years 
later he was campaigning in the Body 
Guard against the Sikhs. On the 18th of 
December at Mudki he bore himself with 
distinguished courage, riding on at the head 
of his troop in spite of two nasty wounds, 
until his colonel ordered him to the rear. 
The wound on his face, reaching from the 
forehead to the tip of the nose, was stitched 
up with fine needles, the doctor muttering 
audibly to himself, ‘“‘ Dear me, this is too 
handsome a face to be scarred in this way ; 
I must use fine needles instead of plaster.” 
Many years afterwards, says the biographer, 
“when Reynell Taylor was travelling in England, 
a gentleman got into the carriage with him, and 
began muttering : ‘ Well, I did make a capital 
job of that, certainly. Yes, I’m sure it is the 
same nose.’ And it was the same doctor who 





thirty years afterwards had still the trick of 
speaking his thoughts out aloud.” 

Disabled by his wounds from sharing in 
the desperate fight of Firozshahr and the 
crowning victory of Sobraon, Taylor was 
soon to exchange the life of a mere soldier 
for the more fruitful and varied work of a 

olitical officer. About the middle of 1846 

e became assistant to Col. Dixon at Ajmir. 
But in the following January a new and 
larger opening in the same line was found 
for him by George Lawrence, Political 
Agent for Peshawar. With Dixon’s ready 
consent Taylor saw himself enrolled in that 
famous band of English officers which under 
Henry Lawrence began the great work after- 
wards completed by his brother John. ‘In 
that group of distinguished men,” says Mr. 
Parry, 
‘who seemed to have been formed by Provi- 
dence for a great purpose, and to stand out, as it 
were, almost alone, few were more distinguished 
than Reynell Taylor, none surpassed him in 
absolute devotion to duty.” 

Taylor’s first mission kept him for several 
months in Cashmere, inquiring into the con- 
dition of the country and the people, search- 
ing out abuses, fiscal and administrative, 
settling disputes between different classes, 
and maintaining friendly but guarded inter- 
course with the wily ruler Golab Singh. His 
tact, patience, and industry enabled him, in 
spite of his innate diffidence, to discharge a 
most difficult errand with marked success. 
Before the year’s end he had led a motley 
force of Sikhs and Pathans under trying 
conditions to co-operate with Herbert Ed- 
wardes in asserting Sikh rule over the law- 
less tribes of the Derajat. A yet sharper 
ordeal awaited him in the following year, 
1848, when the outbreak at Multan that 
provoked the second Sikh war summoned 
Edwardes away from Bannu on his memor- 
able campaign against Mulraj. Left for 
months to his own resources in the midst 
of a people ready at any moment to turn 
against him, Reynell Taylor rose to the 
occasion in a way which belied all his 
previous misgivings concerning himself. 
Heedless of his own needs and danger, he 
sent off to Edwardes’s camp the armed 
men he could ill spare, while his personal 
influence kept the Derajat comparatively 
quiet from May to October. Even after the 
fall of Dhulipgarh the Maliks or headmen 
of Bannu came to pay him their respects. 
With three crazy guns, a short supply of 
ammunition, and a rabble force of Pathan 
levies, he besieged for six weeks the fort of 
Lakki on the Gumbela, and compelled its 
surrender at the very nick of time. 

On January 25th, a fortnight after the 
capture of Lakki, Taylor wrote in his diary, 
‘“‘ My birthday, making me twenty-seven— 
tremendous age!” His life, indeed, had 
been rich already in strange and trying 
experiences, on which a man so modest 
would look back with more astonishment 
at his good fortune than pride at his well- 
earned success. The praises and congratu- 
lations he received from his official chiefs 
were crowned by a letter from Lord Dal- 
housie “ containing his approbation of the 
Lakki business.” On the annexation of the 
Punjab in 1849 Reynell Taylor became 
Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ismail Khan, 
the northern half of the Derajat, with the 
local rank of major for his late services. In 





the many arduous duties of this important 
frontier command, which he held for three 
years, Taylor acquitted himself so admirably 
as to evoke from Dalhousie a letter equally 
creditable to writer and recipient :— 


“My pear Taytor,—The power of encourag- 
ing and rewarding such men as yourself, is one 
of the few things which make the labour and 
anxiety of ruling men in some degree bearable. 
I have seen your progress with great satisfaction. 
I earnestly hope you may have future oppor- 
tunities for gaining distinction, which you are so 
well fitted to win. Farewell, my dear Taylor. 
Always yours sincerely, DaLHOUvsIE.” 


Such praise from the great marquis was 
all the more valuable Tenuta he knew 
better than most men how and whom to 
praise. Nor did Dalhousie fail to give 
Taylor the first opportunity he could for 
fresh advancement, when Taylor returned 
to India in 1855. His old appointment 
had meanwhile been conferred on the famous 
John Nicholson, but the command of the 
Guide Corps was temporarily vacant, and 
Taylor received the offer of this coveted 
post ‘‘ until something else turns up.” ‘I 
am heartily glad,” added the Governor- 
General, ‘‘to get you back again; and you 
may be assured I have not forgotten your 
claims, nor will lose sight of your interests.” 
During his furlough in England Taylor 
had soothed the last moments of his brave 
old father, and married a young wife who 
shared his after fortunes, bore him many 
children, and lived to watch by his death- 
bed. 

As Commandant of the Guides Taylor 
had the distasteful task of inquiring into 
the alleged misdealings of his old friend 
William Hodson with the regimental ac- 
counts. The inquiry resulted in Hodson’s 
complete acquittal from a charge so damag- 
ing to his character—a charge which the 
biographer of Lord Lawrence has since re- 
peated as if it had never been disproved. 

In 1856 Taylor found himself again in 
civil employ, and in April, 1857, became 
Deputy Commissioner of Kangra. Thanks 
to his precautions no outbreak troubled his 
district during the Mutiny of that eventful 
year. In 1859 he returned once more to 
Bannu as full Commissioner of the Derajat. 
His Deputy Commissioner for Bannu was 
Major Henry Coxe, who had succeeded 
Nicholson in that post some two years be- 
fore, and was already hailed as ‘‘ Father” 
by the people whom their late master had 
governed with a hand of iron. These wild 
borderers loved rulers like Coxe and Taylor 
as much as they feared the sterner Nichol- 
son. ‘Taylor’s influence even beyond the 
border showed itself early in 1860, when 
the chief murderer of Capt. Mecham was 
given up to justice by his own tribesmen, 
in spite of a custom hitherto religiously 
observed. 

A subsequent campaign against the 
Masiid Waziris, in which Taylor himself 
bore a soldier’s part, owed much of its suc- 
cess to his skill in collecting means for 
mapping out the country which Chamber- 
lain was to invade. His services on this 
occasion were handsomely acknowledged in 
a private letter from Lord Canning; but 
the honour of C.B. was not conferred upon 
him until 1863, and three more years had 
to elapse before he became a O.S.I., in 
tardy acknowledgment of his achievements 
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during the Ambéla campaign of 1863. 
To a man like Taylor, however, public 
honours were of much less value than the 
applause of his friends and fellow workers 
in the Punjab. 

In 1862 he quitted the Derajat to act as 
Commissioner of Peshawar, leaving behind 
him a name “dear as household words” 
to all classes of the natives, to whom in his 
busiest moments he had always given a 
courteous and patient hearing. The memory 
not only of his courage and prowess, but 
even more of his kindly deeds, was still 
fresh among them in 1883, when the mis- 
sionary Robert Clark wrote of him as one 
“so gentle, lovable, and beloved that the 
natives used to say there were two /ferishtas 
(angels) amongst the English in the Pun- 
jab ”—these two being Reynell Taylor and 
Sir Donald MacLeod. It may be as well 
to add that if they never forgot him neither 
did he forget them, or cease to plead their 
just claims until the Government had 
‘¢ granted all he asked.” 

In 1864 Taylor spent a few months in 

England. Leaving his children settled in 
their future home, he returned early in the 
following year to India. His wife soon 
afterwards joined him at Umballa, where 
he took up the office of Commissioner in the 
room of Sir Herbert Edwardes, ordered 
home on sick leave. The new Commis- 
sioner’s firmness in discharging a manifest 
duty was before long to involve him in grave 
disputes with the ministers of two native 
states, Nabha and Patiala. Native intrigue 
triumphed at last, and Sir Donald MacLeod in 
1870 weakly sought to compromise matters 
by transferring his too faithful subaltern 
from Umballa to Amritsar. Hurt as he 
was at Sir Donald’s sudden change of front, 
Taylor readily acquitted him of anything 
worse than 
“bringing his idols with him when he prays, 
and therefore getting an answer from those 
idols. Sir D.’s idol at the time was a wish to 
conciliate the chiefs, and I can believe from a 
kindly idea that it was the right thing......but 
that he is a good, honest, and truly religious 
man I most fully allow.” 
Taylor, at any rate, could take comfort from 
the outspoken sympathy of many friends, 
especially Lord Lawrence, who held that 
he had acted rightly throughout the whole 
business. At Amritsar Taylor closed his 
Indian career in 1877. 

The Kuka outbreak of 1872, which 
‘happened during his absence in Eng- 
land, was the result of a religious move- 
ment which he had watched with anxious 
forebodings some years before. Soon after 
his return to India he declined with 
thanks Lord Northbrook’s graceful offer of 
the Residentship at Gwalior. He found 
it ‘‘a very serious matter to leave the 
Punjab,” where he had worked for so many 
years, and felt so much at home. The 
dearest wish of his heart was to go home 
and live among his children, leaving others 
to “‘perch themselves on the icy peaks of 
Fortune.” 

In April, 1877, Reynell Taylor quitted 
India for the last time, to live thenceforth 
with his family at Newton Abbot, in Devon- 
shire, the land of his early boyhood. Once 
only in the next nine years was he called up 
to London, in July, 1879, to bear the coronet 
before the coffin of his old friend Lord 





Lawrénce under the solemn arches of West- 
minster Abbey. In February, 1886, Taylor 
himself was stricken with a mortal illness 
which carried him off in a few days. He 
was buried in East Ogwell Churchyard. 
The biography, of which we have given a 
bare outline, deserves to be read by all who 
take any interest in the well-being of our 
Indian empire or in the good work done 
there by soldiers and statesmen of whom 
any country ought to be proud. 








The Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes. 
— Cricket. By A. G. Steel and the Hon. 
R. H. Lyttelton. With Contributions by 
A. Lang, W. G. Grace, R. A. H. Mitchell, 
and F. Gale. (Longmans & Co.) 


In spite of the wide popularity of cricket, 
no really good and complete book upon 
it had appeared before the publication of 
the excellent volume which forms the last 
instalment of the Badminton series. For 
the first time the intricacies of the game 
are both practically and theoretically dis- 
cussed by writers most of whom are them- 
selves masters of it in all its details. 

Mr. A. G. Steel on “ Bowling,” ‘ Cap- 
taincy,” ‘‘ Umpires,’’ and ‘‘The Australians,”’ 
Mr. W. G. Grace on ‘ How to Score” and 
“ Outfit,” Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell on ‘The 
Art of training Young Cricketers,” command 
the respectful attention of all lovers of 
cricket. These are names with which to 
conjure, and the editor is fortunate in 
securing their assistance. The history of 
the game has been entrusted to Mr. Lang, 
and here again the selection is happy. In 
cricket, at all events, Mr. Lang is an en- 
thusiast, the brother of a famous bowler, 
and himself a practitioner with the ball 
whose action and deliveries were subtly 
tortuous. Even without these qualifications, 
a literary facility which enables him to rival 
Swift in a pleasant discourse upon a broom- 
stick was not likely to desert Mr. Lang when 
writing about the bat. To Mr. R. H. Lyttel- 
ton are assigned the chapters on “ Batting,” 
“ Fielding,” “‘ The University Cricket Match,” 
‘‘Gentlemen and Players,” ‘‘Single Wicket,”’ 
and ‘‘ Cricket Reform.’’ Mr. Lyttelton, like 
Mr. Lang, is better known to the cricket 
world for the skill of his relations than for 
the brilliancy of his own performances. 
And if this is to be considered a qualifi- 
cation, it is only fair to add that Mr. 
Lyttelton’s brothers are more numerous 
and more distinguished as cricketers, and 
that Mr. Lyttelton’s own skill with the 
bat, though not of the highest order, 
would probably defy the most cunning 
efforts of Mr. Lang even on his day. 
Yet, after making this concession in Mr. 
Lyttelton’s favour, it remains the weakest 
feature in the volume that the two chapters 
on batting and fielding should have been 
allotted to a comparatively obscure cricketer. 
His remarks command far less respect than 
every one is bound to pay to Mr. Steel, Mr. 
Grace, or Mr. Mitchell. Batting and field- 
ing should have been entrusted respectively 
to players of the calibre of Mr. W. W. Read 
and Mr. Royle. On the other hand, if Mr. 


Lyttelton has no great claim to instruct bats- 
men and fieldsmen in the arts of making or 
stopping runs, his authority as a chronicler 
of the game stands deservedly high. When 
he pasees from ‘‘ How Runs are Made’”’ to 





‘‘ What Runs have been Made,” he occupies 
a field which is legitimately his own, and 
his treatment of Gentlemen and Players and 
the University cricket match is worthy of 
his reputation as a painstaking historian 
and keen partisan. 

By far the best portion of the book, and 
by far the best article we have ever read 
upon any cricketing topic, is Mr. Steel’s 
chapter on the first subject which he hag 
undertaken. He writes with a perfect 
practical knowledge of his theme, he hag 
thought out the theory carefully, and he 
expresses what he has to say with ad- 
mirable clearness and spirit. His chapter 
on bowling will, we venture to think, prove 
a revelation to many even of the most 
experienced cricketers, and there are few 
trundlers who will not find in it an abund- 
ance of suggestive hints. What makes 
it more valuable is that boys are rarely, if 
ever, taught to bowl. Batsmen are care- 
fully coached, and acquire almost mechan- 
ically the proper motions of the arms and 
bat. But bowlers are left to themselves, 
and it is for this reason that Mr. Steel’s 
admirable remarks will prove additionally 
important. His chapter will do much to 
remedy the evils of which he complains. 

‘* What a pity it is that even a tenth part of 

the care and attention devoted to teaching bat- 
ting is not expended on bowling! A few words 
of instruction or encouragement to a beginner 
have the effect of awakening in him the interest 
and keenness about bowling which would even- 
tually cause his development into a good bowler, 
or at least a fairish one. Who has not seen 
over and over again a boy come up toa net where 
a companion is practising, and picking up a 
ball, which as likely as not is about half as large 
again as a match ball, proceed to hammer away 
at the batsman for about ten minutes or more 
in all directions, with all pitches, and, what is 
worse than everything, with different lengths of 
run? Then, perhaps, getting a little tired, as 
any bowler will who bowls for long without a 
rest (which he would get in a match at the end 
of each over), he exclaims, ‘Now I'll give you 
some of Spofforth’s patents!’ and then witha 
long run and a kangaroo-like bound (but, pro- 
bably, altogether unlike the famous Australian 
bowler), he proceeds to hurl the ball wider and 
in a more erratic style than ever. Then, per- 
haps, he will say, ‘Would you like some of 
W. G.’s?’ and immediately assuming the well- 
known and inartistic pose of the English cham- 
pion, proceed to toss the ball lifeless up in the 
air. Now this is not the way to learn how to 
bowl. Bowling, like everything else worth 
doing, takes a lot of careful practice before it 
can be expected to meet with success.” 
Nor is Mr. Steel content only to show the 
way not to learn to bowl; he proceeds to 
give the results of his experience of the 
way in which a bowler may be made. No 
cricketer can well afford to skip a single one 
of the hundred pages of which this excellent 
chapter consists. 

Scarcely, if at all, inferior to his chapter on 
‘‘Bowling” are Mr. Steel’schapters on ‘“‘ Cap- 
taincy” and on ‘‘ Umpires,” from which, if 
space permitted, we should like toquote. Per- 
haps Mr. Steel’s ideal team to represent Eng- 
land may interest the reader. They are W. G. 
Grace, W. W. Read, A. J. Webbe, Shrews- 
bury, Pilling, Briggs, Barnes, Attewell, 
Lohmann, Ulyett, and Bowley. We doubt 
whether Mr. Steel would still accord Ulyett 
a place in his eleven, and whether the inclu- 
sion of Bowley would give general satisfac- 
tion. There is certainly one name which 
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most cricketers would include in the list of 
any representative team—and that is Mr. 
Steel’s own. 

The volume is profusely illustrated with 
upwards of sixty engravings. Many of 
these are excellent, and greatly enhance the 
value of the work. Some of them are, to the 
critical eye, marred by some slight defect. 
Two excellent pictures of ‘‘ the leg break” 
and ‘the off break” are given; but why 
should the bowler in each instance deliver a 
palpable no-ball? The “Demon Bowler,” 
again, is a caricature, and only his extra- 
ordinary appearance can excuse the paralytic 
attitude of the batsman who is represented 
in the act of ‘‘ backing up.” 

The subjects which the volume discusses 
are fairly comprehensive. Some cricketers 
would perhaps have preferred a chapter on 
“Public Schools’’ tothat on ‘‘ Border Cricket,”’ 
and ‘‘Country Cricket” might withadvantage 
have been displaced to make room for an 
article upon “ Cricket Grounds and their 
Management.” This last omission should 
be, if possible, supplied. 

No book is perfect, and some deficiencies 
have been pointed out in this latest addi- 
tion to the ‘‘ Badminton Library”; but no 
other work upon cricket can at all rival the 
volume in completeness of design and excel- 
lence of execution. It fillsa gap which was 
felt by many, and it deserves to attain a 
wide success as incomparably the best book 
that has yet been published upon the most 
popular of our national pastimes. 








Twelve English Statesmen.— Oliver Cromwell. 
By Frederic Harrison. (Macmillan & Co.) 


To review a life of Oliver Cromwell is a task 
that any one not abnormally self-confident 
might well shrink from. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that until the publication of 
Carlyle’s great work no one was in a 
sition to give any opinion about the 
rotector’s character that had claim to rank 
higher than guesswork. With all its faults 
(and they are more than his admirers will 
admit), Carlyle’s ‘ Letters and Speeches’ did 
an immense service. He gave students the 
chronological data on which to work, and put 
before them in an orderly manner most of 
Oliver’s important letters. The tone of un- 
critical admiration seems silly now; but it 
must beremembered thatthe public for whose 
use Carlyle prepared his volumes more than 
forty years ago had been taught to think 
of the Protector as a cruel and vulgar 
fanatic with a knack of winning battles. 

Mr. Harrison’s little volume does not add 
any new facts. He has made no discoveries 
in a field where it is still to be hoped that 
fresh grain may be garnered ; he has, however, 
arranged the old knowledge more deftly than 
it has ever been arranged before, and by what 
he omits, as well as by what he gives, he has 
shown that every step in that wonderful 
career is familiar to him. Mr. Harrison is 
not an antiquary, but he does not despise 
the unrecognized Dryasdusts who think they 
do service by settling names, dates, and the 
interlacings of genealogy. The Squire 
forgeries misled not only Carlyle, but 
many other persons who ought to have 
known better. Mr. Harrison has not 
wasted his space on pointing out their 
mistakes. His readers may gather, how- 
ever, what he thinks of them, for he tells 





them, when speaking of the Protector’s chil- 
dren, that ‘‘death struck down his second 
son, Oliver, who died of smallpox at New- 
port Pagnell, just before Marston.” That 
this is true no reasonable man doubts. The 
fact is recorded in a newspaper of the time, 
when there could be no reason for deceit. 
The Squire forger, however, has quite a 
different story to tell. It is minute points 
such as this—and there are many in the 
book—that distinguish one who writes on a 
subject because he knows it from the cunning 
artificer who gets up his facts as he goes on. 

On most matters of importance we are in 
the fullest agreement with Mr. Harrison; 
but we differ from him entirely as to Oliver’s 
position when he dissolved the Long Parlia- 
ment. When a country is in its ordinary 
state of legal progress or quietude no man, 
however strong and with whatever following 
of armed men at his back, is justified in 
violating those forms by which civil society 
is held together; such men—and there have 
been many during the last century—are 
enemies of society, and deserve the punish- 
ment due to such; but this was not Oliver’s 
position. The Parliament had not only 
ceased to be the representative assembly, 
which in fact, if not in law, was a good 
reason for getting rid of it; but by the 
death of the king and the abolition of the 
House of Lords it had become absolutely 
extra-legal—had no more claim on the obe- 
dience of the English people than any volun- 
tary assemblage of men that might have 
been got together in a neighbouring tavern. 
Oliver, as the commander of the army, and 
the one man who had the full confidence of 
the body which had destroyed the monarchy, 
could not see all that had been striven for 
wasted because many of the Parliament 
men were persons worthy of his warmest 
regard. When at last the crisis came Mr. 
Harrison thinks Oliver lost his temper, and 
that some sort of an apology is needed. This 
seems to be most improbable. Though a 
man of deep feeling he had his emotions 
under strict control. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to assume that his language and 
manner on that occasion were what he deemed 
best fitted for his purpose. Had he used 
the mild tones and courtier-like style which 
are now thought best fitted for a parlia- 
mentary leader he would not have overawed 
the strong, brave men around him. Half 
of those who were present were fanatics, as 
reckless of life as he was himself, and all 
wore swords. The adventure was one of 
extreme peril. Experience had taught him 
that many men who will face cold steel 
shrink from bitter words. 

The picture of what Oliver did for Eng- 
land—how the protectorate paved the way 
for the orderly freedom that followed—is 
one of the most excellent pieces of political 
disquisition we ever read. We do not, how- 
ever, think Mr. Harrison is quite accurate 
when he says that it weakened the power of 
the peers. The great houses in the reigns of 
Charles II. and the first two Georges enjoyed 
more real power than the English nobles 
had ever had since the battle of Bosworth. 
The few lines devoted to a picture of Puri- 
tanism and the position the Holy Scriptures 
held among the God-fearing men of Cal- 
vinistic England are admirable. Mr. Harri- 
son evidently believes that the great Irish 
massacre, of which we hear so much in the 





political literature of the time, has in it a 
foundation of truth, though the numbers and 
the details have been wildly exaggerated. 
It is an important point, on which we should 
be glad to have the opinion of one who is 
not moved by the political and religious 
emotions which make all Irish history so 
perplexing. 








Trente Ans de Paris. Par Alphonse Daudet: 

(Paris, Marpon & Flammarion.) 

Thirty Years of Paris. By A. Daudet. 
Translated by Laura Ensor. (Routledge 
& Sons.) 
Lixz Dickens, M. Daudet owes his sympathy 
with poverty, and his compassion for child- 
hood spent in the squalid misery of great 
cities, to the hardships which beset his own 
youth, and to his own first struggles for a 
livelihood. With those hardships, those 
struggles, the world is already familiar, for, 
as we are now told, the first part of ‘Le 
Petit Chose’ is but so many leaves from the 
author’s autobiography. The early years 
_ at Nimes, the father’s ruin, the 

reak up of the family, and the dreary 
existence at Lyons ; the poverty and humilia- 
tions endured by the lad of sixteen when 
sent to gain his bread as an usher among 
the rough young mountaineers of the 
Cevennes, and the tragic remedy attempted ; 
his arrival in Paris with forty sous in his 
pocket, half starving and shoeless—all these 
are episodes drawn from the personal ex- 
periences of the foremost of French novelists. 
Not a single acquaintance had he in the 
capital save “‘Mére Jacques,” ¢.¢., his 
brother Ernest Daudet, who, himself a mere 
boy, was a private secretary, with a salary 
of three pounds a month :— 

‘* Paris counts hundreds of poor young devils 
having for all fortune nought but a few rhymes, 
but I do not think any one ever commenced his 
career in a more complete state of destitution 
than myself.” 

The first newspaper to accept his work 
was the Legitimist Spectateur ; in the panic 
caused by the Orsini bombs that journal 
was suppressed by Government the very day 
on which Daudet’s contribution was to have 
appeared: ‘“‘Je ne me tuai pas, mais je 
songeai au suicide.” With a manuscript 
volume of verses under his arm he trudged 
the round of the publishers, but neither 
M. Lévy nor M. Hachette nor any of the 
brotherhood ever chose to be at home. At 
last, thanks to M. Tardieu, his ‘Amoureuses’ 
were printed, and at once excited attention. 
Soon the young poet found himself taking 
part in most of the few literary salons that 
still survived, including the one which owned 
for its presiding muse the wonderful bare- 
shouldered, white-robed little septuage- 
narian Madame Ancelot. It is amusing to 
compare the pretentious volume she pub- 
lished in 1866 to immortalize her own par- 
ticular mutual admiration society with the 
far more lifelike, if less flattering illustra- 
tions of the heterogeneous coterie now given 
by M. Daudet. Most revered of its frequenters 
was Alfred de Vigny, with his long white 
hair and “‘ archangelic air,” a phrase which 
reminds us of Sainte Beuve’s epitaph, ‘Il 
a été toujours ange Vigny! Onn’a jamais 
vu un beefsteak chez lui.” 

Equally graphic are M. Daudet’s reminis- 
cences of the Figaro and its redoubtable editor 
M. Villemessant, whose insolence towards his 
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staff was only equalled by the effrontery 
which brought him triumphant out of many 
a tussle with the ruling powers. A favourite 
with the Duc de Morny, he nevertheless 
printed in his journal a severe critique, by 
Henri Rochefort, on those theatrical works 
which the President was accustomed to pub- 
lish under the pseudonym of M. de Saint 
Remy. Villemessant was forthwith sum- 
moned to the presence of the great man, 
and a characteristic scene ensued :— 

‘¢* What spite has this Rochefort against me ? 
I have never done him any harm!’ said the 
Duke with that artless vanity from which even 
the wiliest of statesmen are not always exempt, 
once they have put pen to paper; and Ville- 
messant putting on a contrite air, exclaimed, 
‘ This is shocking! Had I been there, such an 
article would never have been allowed to go to 
press. You see how grieved I am. But that 
day—as luck would have it—I never went near 


the office. The scoundrels have taken advan- 
tage of my absence. I never even saw the 
proofs.’”’ 


Whilst the chapters devoted to Henry 
Monnier, Rochefort, Tourguénief, ‘‘ A Lite- 
rary Mountebank,” &c., will all be read 
with more or less interest, the pages in 
which M. Daudet criticizes his own produc- 
tions have a peculiar value: ‘ The greatest 
defect of ‘Le Petit Chose’ is that it was 
written prematurely. At twenty-five a man 
is not yet old enough to review and anno- 
tate his life.’ ‘‘ Judged fairly, after the 
lapse of many years, Tartarin, with his un- 
restrained swagger, seems to me to have the 
qualities of youth, life, and truth ; the truth 
of the South [d’outre Loire], that swells, 
exaggerates, never lies, and tarasconades all 
at once.”” However, ‘Les Lettres de mon 
Moulin’ is the child of his predilection, as 
he confesses in a chapter which for charm of 
description can vie with any contained in 
that picturesque volume. As for ‘Jack,’ 
‘“‘that cruel, bitter, and lugubrious book,” 
the perusal of which so painfully affected 
George Sand as to render her incapable of 
work for three days, it was at the outset a 
failure; being in two volumes it was thought 
too long and too costly. To ‘Froment 
Jeune et Risler Ainé’ M. Daudet looks back 
not only as to the most popular of his 
writings, but also as to that through which he 
first gained the sympathy of the multitude. 
This was proved by the various letters 
he received whilst the successive parts were 
appearing, interceding for the little cripple 
Désirée or reproaching him for the death of 
Risler. Translated into Italian, German, 
Spanish, Swedish, and Danish, the book had 
an enormous run, only checked by its cold 
reception here, where, considering our taste 
for workaday subjects, the most cordial 
welcome might have been expected. 

In his efforts to win from Englishmen the 
sympathy for which he yearns M. Daudet 
could have no better aid than Miss Laura 
Ensor’s translation of his little volume. Un- 
fortunately some of the illustrations are 
much blurred, whilst all seem to have lost 
something of the delicacy and brightness 
which give a permanent value to the French 
edition. 











Vassili Verestchagin, Painter, Soldier, Tra- 
veller: Autobiographical Sketches. 2 vols. 
Illustrated. (Bentley & Son.) 


Mr. F. H. Perers has translated these 
sketches “from the German and the 
French,”’ a process which may partly account 
for the fragmentary character of two ex- 
tremely readable and spirited volumes. 
The sketches begin with the author’s sixth 
year, and conclude with reminiscences of 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1877. Madame 
Verestchagin occupies a large portion of 
the book with an account—which is most 
characteristic and cleverly written, and by 
no means overcharged with admiration for 
the English—of her journey with her 
husband through India. In the gentle- 
man’s narrative we have him as he sees 
himself, while the lady supplies a picture 
which does not differ materially from her 
husband’s portrait. The artist’s love for 
colour and energetic motives, which was 
manifest in the pictures he exhibited at 
the Grosvenor Gallery, is displayed on every 
page. Travelling through Central Asia 
as an attaché of General Kaufmann, M. 
Verestchagin enjoyed peculiar privileges; 
and he bears emphatic testimony to the 
decrease of slavery under the dominion of 
his countrymen, not only in the territories 
they have annexed, where slavery is for- 
bidden, and where the markets no longer 
exist, but in the neighbouring states, where 
the natives believe, ‘‘not without reason, 
that the Russians may come any day and 
pay them a visit, and mercilessly release 
the slaves, as they always do wherever they 
go.” Domestic castigation, much affected 
by the natives, is less rife than of yore. 
‘‘The end of the world is coming,” cried 
our author’s landlord, with a gesture of 
despair. ‘‘How so?” ‘Why, what else is 
one to expect when a husband may no 
longer correct his wife? If you beat her, 
she threatens to go to the Russians.” In 
fact, the unpatriotic ladies appeal to Ceesar, 
not often in vain. They do not seem to 
be innocent of intrigues and gossip—vices 
which, according to the traveller, are due 
to the degraded social state of creatures 
who are confined to merely animal functions, 
and disfigured physically by the labour of 
a beast of burden. In Central Asia the 
townswomen are worse off than in Persia 
and Turkey, but the nomads are freer. 
One of the most interesting and remarkable 
sections of this book is devoted to the public 
displays of dancing boys (tamasha), which 
occur at the feast of Beiram. It is too long 
for extract, but will be found on pp. 105- 
110 of vol. i. The complex and compre- 
hensive system of pauperism obtaining at 
Tashkend, in Central Asia, is almost worthy 
of a subsidized Irish parish. The account 
of it is followed by notices of opium-eaters 
among the Sarts, not materially different 
from what we know. The Kirghiz falconers 
are a most picturesque set, and they carry 
their birds—golden eagles, the text calls 
them—hooded with leather, and upon their 
hands ; they cast them off in the medizval 
fashion, and use them to kill foxes. Hawks 
are employed in a similar manner. 

How Russia has crept upon China is shown 
in many passages of the book; in none more 
clearly than the following. The South Tar- 


bagotai detachment of 130 Cossacks (largely: 





armed with flint muskets dating from the be. 
ginning of the century) and two guns was in 
1870 on the frontier near the little river 
Bachty. This frontier was very like what 
farmers in Surrey and Hampshire whose land 
abuts on common land felicitously call “a 
rolling fence.” The detachment was origin- 
ally quartered in Urdshar, ‘‘ whence it has 
moved gradually forward till it has reached 
its present station, and has thus extended the 
Russian frotier by about 100 versts. Between 
1850 and 1860 many districts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Urdshar still belonged to the 
Chinese ; now they have not a single acre 
of land within a radius of 100 versts. Thus 
Russia grows from day to day; nay, from 
hour to hour.” “But if it goes on growing 
like this,” adds M. Verestchagin, drily, ‘‘the 
consequences will be serious.” 

Here is what our author saw of the re- 
sults of the Mohammedan rebellion against 
the Chinese Government in the region of 
Tchugutchak :— 


‘* Presently large clumps of trees were visible 
in the distance on both sides of the road, mark- 
ing the farms, of which there were many round 
Tchugutchak. About two versts outside the 
town we saw several ruined houses and chapels ; 
the paintings on the walls were still uninjured. 
Some splendid old trees were still standing, but 
quite dead, for the irrigation canals are silted 
up and the soil is quite dry. In the town similar 
sights meet the eye. Wonderful groves and 
avenues, the work of years, are sometimes com- 
pletely destroyed or going to decay. As you 
approach the town it is hard to believe it is 
empty ; you cannot help hoping to meet some 
human being, if it be only a robber. But not 
a soul is to be seen anywhere. The houses are 
for the most part uninjured, and likewise the 
paintings on the walls and the wooden lattice- 
work of the windows. Potsherds and fragments 
of articles of every conceivable kind were lying 
all about—vessels of iron and clay of all sizes, 
a quantity of copper coins strung on a string, 
dresses, caps, plaits of hair, shoes of all sizes— 
the clumsy shoes of Dunghans and Calmucks 
side by side with the miniature slippers of 
Chinese women. I puta pair of extraordinarily 
small slippers in my pocket as a memento. But, 
above all, skulls are to be seen lying about every- 
where. The town is like a vast tomb, and the 
whole impression it produces is terrible. I wan- 
dered about for a whole day in B.’s company, 
and then for several days alone, without being 
able to accustom myself to this stillness as of 
the grave, and to the sight of all these streets, 
chapels, theatres, and squares standing for ever 
empty. The gate of the fortress, which the be- 
siegers had blown in, is still tolerably strong. 
Near the gate is to be seen the entrance into 
the subterranean gallery by which the besiegers, 
after a long and tedious siege, made their way 
into the fortress. Then came a merciless but- 
chery, in which no one was spared. Skulls and 
bones lie literally in heaps against the walls here 
and all around the fortress; at many points, 
e. g., by several of the gates, the skulls were 
piled up to a great height. In the fields round 
the town, too, lie skulls; as far as the eye 
can reach, skulls, and skulls, and again skulls. 
The wolves and the jackals have already done 
their work; the ravens are still engaged in 
picking the bones clean for the sun and rain to 
bleach. One of the farms in particular which 
lie nearest the town abounds in bones. A body 
of Calmucks, fifteen thousand strong, came this 
way to help the besieged ; but a force of only a 
few hundred Dunghans fell upon them, drove 
them back, and killed them to the very last man. 
What wonderful energy on the part of the in- 
surgent Mohammedans, what cowardice on the 
part of the Chinamen ! I had enough to occupy 
me; from the governor's palace to the simple 
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little houses: of the common people, all the 
dwellings were habitable, all were painted, all 
decorated with paintings, sculptures, bas-reliefs, 
flowers, dragons, &c. Theatres of an original 
construction, Buddhist temples in which some 
colossal idols were still intact (though the 
Mohammedans evidently showed great zeal in 
overthrowing these and breaking them in pieces), 
seemed almost to be waiting for the people to 
throng in to their prayers and their amusements. 
For three whole weeks I lived with one Cossack 
and one Tartar in a wretched cabin outside the 
walls of the fortress, and every day from morn- 
ing till evening I roamed about, looking at every- 
thing, drawing and painting. Occasionally a 
wild goat would stray into the courtyard where 
I was painting, stand transfixed with astonish- 
ment, and then rush off at full speed across the 
steppe.” 

Making ample allowance for M. Verest- 
chagin’s professional love of effect, and 
his characteristic delight in strong local 
colours, here is a picture—one of many in 
which this book abounds—painted in words 
by himself. By quoting it we allow the 
author to illustrate himself, his travels, his 
taste, and his literary art. The picture, 
supposing it to be wholly veracious, is not 
more terrible than that which the chroniclers 
of the doings of the Northmen in what is 
now France and Belgium relate of the 
condition of various cities which are almost 
within sight of our own shores—Tournay, 
for instance, which lay desolate for a 
generation (A.D. 880-911) because the 
> dreading the sea-kings, fled to 

oyon and left Tournay empty. 

M. Verestchagin’s numerous cuts, mostly 
figures and portraits designed to illustrate 
the physical character of the people he met 
while travelling, are very good indeed, and 
nicely engraved. 





THE CODE OF MANU. 


Ménava Dharma-s'dstra. Sanskrit Text cri- 
tically edited, according to the Standard 


Commentaries, by J. Jolly. ‘Oriental 
Series.” (Triibner & Co.) 
Manu-tikd-sangraha. Edited by J. Jolly. 


Fasciculi I. II. (to Books I. II.). (Cal- 
cutta, Bengal Asiatic Society.) 

The Laws of Manu. Translated, with Extracts 
from Seven Commentaries, by G. Biihler. 
“Sacred Books of the East,’’ Vol. XXYV. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Tue researches of the Orientalist have their 
practical as well as their scientific side. 
Amongst the former the study of the anti- 
quities of Indian law is one which we, as 
rulers of India, can least of all afford to 
neglect. The works before us are, indeed, 
in the highest sense, scholarly and scientific ; 
but perhaps their greatest value arises from 
the fact that they afford the best exposition 
hitherto accessible of the most accredited 
source of the Hindu social system, as laid 
down by the ancient lawgivers. The code 
that bears the name of Manu has from early 
times been held to be the foremost authority 
in Indian tradition and jurisprudence. As 
such it engaged the attention of the most 
versatile of the early Orientalists, Sir William 
Jones ; and his contemporaries marked their 
estimate of it as his greatest work by placing 
inthe hand of his statue beneath the dome of 
St. Paul’s a volume inscribed with Manu’s 
namein bold Nagaricharacters. Likeall great 
Indian works, the Minava code has been 
much commented on. But the commentator 








Kullika, who has hitherto been regarded, 
by Western scholars at least, as a practically 
supreme authority for the settlement of the 
text, is clearly a somewhat late writer (‘‘ of 
the fifteenth century apparently,” says Dr. 
Jolly) ; and though his notes are generally 
fairly concise, and his grammatical explana- 
tions, as a rule, most instructive to stu- 
dents, he refers largely to predecessors, 
to several of whom he has now been found 
to be indebted to a considerably greater 
extent than he acknowledges. As the chief, 
at least, of these have been long accessible 
in MSS. even in Europe, it is astonishing 
that the double work now performed by 
Prof. Jolly from extended and improved 
materials should have been so long deferred. 
His printed selection from the commentaries 
is still, it will have been observed, incom- 
plete ; but the main results of the investi- 
gation of them, as far as regards textual 
criticism, are to be found in his text, and 
may also be studied in the translation by 
Drs. Burnell and Hopkins recently published 
in the same series. The explanatory por- 
tion, on the other hand, of these works is 
conveniently summarized in Dr. Biihler’s 
version. The full extent and variety, in- 
deed, of the illustrative matter accompany- 
ing this translation place it quite beyond the 
scope of a notice such as the present. Few, 
if any, of the texts translated in the great 
series to which it belongs have received in 
proportion such ample original comment. 
The introduction alone occupies 138 pages. 
Here, setting aside the account given by the 
commentators, who regard the existing law 
book as the inspired word of Brahma uttered 
to men by the primeval sage Manu, Dr. 
Biihler shows how well the theory of Prof. 
Max Miiller has been borne out, according 
to which the present code of Manu is a 
versified recast of an ancient law book, the 
manual of a particular Vedic school, that of 
the Manavas. Thirty years of progress and 
discovery in Oriental literature have supplied 
various links towards the chain of demon- 
stration of what seemed at first a bold hypo- 
thesis. The most important of the researches 
in this field have resulted in the publica- 
tion of the works of the chief of the 
other Indian lawgivers. It is mainly by 
comparison of these that Dr. Biihler has 
been led to his determination of what he 
would have his readers consider the original 
portions of the existing code, as distinct from 
the additions made by its editor as a metrical 
work and by others. The consideration of 
the possible sources of such additions has 
led the translator to a most laborious, but 
at the same time most fruitful investigation. 
Prof. Weber long ago called attention to the 
remarkable correspondences between Manu 
and the ‘Mahabharata.’ These were worked 
out by Prof. Hopkins, and have been 
carried still further by Dr. Biihler, who 
translates side by side several interesting 
parallel passages, from which the inference 
may be drawn that the two works used 
common materials without either copying 
from the other. Dr. Biihler’s elaborate 
researches as to the date of the composition 
of the code lead him to the conclusion that 
it existed in the second century a.D., and it 
seems to have been composed between that 
date and the second century 3B.c.; yet even 
this cautiously adopted result has been 
already impugned, as may be seen from a 











detailed criticism by Prof. Hopkins in a 
recent number of the Proceedings of the 
American Oriental Society, which may be 
commended to the notice of those de- 
sirous of further pursuing this difficult 
question. A still more noteworthy feature 
of the present translation is the abundant 
illustration from the other great lawgivers, 
to be found not only, as already intimated, 
in the general introduction, but also on 
nearly every page of the main work in the 
elaborate foot-notes, and tabulated (at the 
editor’s excellent suggestion) in a synopsis 
at the end of the book. Here also is given 
an appendix of quotations from Manu in 
such of the law books as have been trans- 
lated. Dr. Biihler’s studies in law, especially 
pursued during his residence in India, have, 
of course, well qualified him for the com- 
parative researches now under notice, and 
they naturally will greatly enhance the value 
of the work in its practical aspect, to which 
we referred at the outset. 

Little space remains for the treatment of 
textual details. Prof. Jolly supplies a con- 
venient table of the chief of his new readings, 
with references to the leading translations. 
Most of these show a gain in clearness, and 
many also in picturesqueness and point, as, 
for instance, in ii. 193, where susamoritah, if 
translated ‘‘ well-girded” (‘‘ well-covered,” 
simply, says Dr. Biihler), would refer to the 
girding of the loins often emphasized in the 
East, and still rigorously enforced as a mark 
of respect (which is, perhaps, the main point 
here) in the kamar-band of the modern 
Indian servant. From the point of view of 
style Dr. Biihler sacrifices a good deal to 
scientific accuracy, as his very free use of 
parenthetical explanations considerably mars 
the literary effect. Some minor corrections 
might have been made by those in England 
responsible for the printing of the book: 
e.g., “begat” for begotten on p. 205 (ver. 36). 
‘¢ Forsooth’ in modern English is too far 
associated with irony to make it a good ren- 
dering for words like vai or satyam (ii. 231, 
xi. 197). 








Madame de Maintenon. By Emily Bowles. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Tue publication of M. Geffroy’s admirably 
selected and edited ‘ Letters of Madame de 
Maintenon ’ not long ago made it exceedingly 
easy for any one, especially any one who 
chose also to consult the earlier work of 
Lavallée and others, to write a book about 
‘Ja femme Scarron.”” Luckily or unluckily, 
however, the old joke about the fiddle and 
the rosin is never more applicable than in 
the case of book-making, or, as we do not 
wish to say anything discourteous to Miss 
Bowles, let us say book-writing. The man 
who publishes such a book as M. Geffroy’s 
puts, of course, at the discretion and dis- 
posal of his successors all that he actually 
puts into his book. But what he does not 
put at their disposal and discretion is the 
wider and larger knowledge which enabled 
him to write his own book. Some of this 
wider and larger knowledge would have 
been of not a little use to Miss Bowles. As 
it is, her book produces, rightly or wrongly, 
the impression that her knowledge is some- 
what confined to the particular authors who 
have written about her particular subject, 
and that she has applied even this know- 
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formed conviction that, as Louis XIV. and 
Madame de Maintenon played the part 
of nursing father and nursing mother to the 
Church, this ought to cover a multitude of 
sins. The grounds of the first impression 
are numerous. A person who, to accept 
Macaulay’s distinction, had written about 
the period because he or she had read a 
= deal about it, would hardly have con- 
used, as Miss Bowles has confused, Eliza- 
beth Charlotte of Bavaria, the well-known 
Princess Palatine, second wife of Monsieur, 
with Marie Anne Victoire of Bavaria, the 
Dauphiness. A person who knew much about 
French history would hardly say that 
‘‘when Henri IV. had been murdered by 
Ravaillac, Louis XIII. took such strong 
measuresagainst the Huguenots,” &c. When 
Henri IV. had been murdered by Ravaillac, 
Louis XIII. was a child of nine years old. 
A person who knew much of French litera- 
ture would hardly write a whole chapter on 
Agrippa d’Aubigné without mentioning a 
single work of his by name, and would cer- 
tainly not write of Scarron as Miss Bowles 
does. To any one who knows Racine well 
the sentence that, after the first representa- 
tion of ‘ Esther,’ he “with his simple and 
characteristic piety had gone to the chapel 
door to pour out his fervent thanksgiving 
that all had gone so well,” is exquisitely 
ludicrous. That Racine’s piety, strange as 
its history is, was sincere in its way, is 
beyond doubt; but probably no poet ever 
lived who had less ‘‘ simplicity.” And we 
might easily multiply evidences of the kind. 

This, however, is of much less importance 
than the prejudice before noticed. We do 
not at all quarrel with Miss Bowles because 
she is determined to prove Madame de 
Maintenon a spotless character. The attempt 
would be difficult, but interesting. There 
is no difficulty, but also no interest, in a 
series of calm assumptions without the ghost 
of an argument to support one of them. 
Thus, for instance, she puts aside the very 
idea of her idol being guilty of immoral 
conduct at any time. As Scarron’s wife she 


was only distinguished by ‘exceeding | 


modesty and noble reserve,” and if her 
good name was called in question it was by 
“ powerful and envious slanderers, notably 
by St. Simon himself.” Now, as St. Simon 
was not born till fifteen years after Scarron 
died (a fact of which Miss Bowles does not 
seem too well aware), he certainly is not a 
very damning witness; but some notice 
might have been taken of what was related, 
say, by Tallemant des Réaux. As this is, 
on the whole, favourable to Madame 
Scarron, it is specially strange that Miss 
Bowles does not quote it. Of the singular 
relationship or triangle formed by Madame 
de Montespan, Madame Scarron, and the 
king, Miss Bowles graciously admits that 
“much might doubtless be said to her dis- 
credit.” But this does not at all disturb 
her. Madame Scarron always “ held firmly 
by the right course.” As for the later stage, 
when the friend supplanted the mistress, 
Miss Bowles simply will not hear of the 
commonsense and commonplace explanation. 
It is evident that nothing “ would ever have 
led her to fall into the snare of giving her- 
self 4 to be mistress of the king.” So that 
is settled ; and of the very obvious rejoinder, 
‘* Perhaps ; but after her connivance at his 





this abstinence be anything better than 
prudent calculation?” Miss Bowles does 
not deign to take any notice. Madame de 
Maintenon ‘‘led Louis XIV. to turn to a 
Christian life.” That is enough for her. 
It is an ‘exceeding honour” to her, and 
so forth. Rather unluckily, on the opposite 
page Miss Bowles refers to Strasbourg 
as ‘his most precious acquisition.” We 
wonder whether Miss Bowles knows the 
history of the “ acquisition” of Strasbourg. 
If so, we should much like to see her treat 
it as an example of Christian life in mon- 
archs. Indeed, the historical student will 
be edified to learn that in the year 1682 
Louis XIV. turned over a completely new 
leaf, not only as a man, but as a monarch, 
and began thenceforward to “let his people 
share his new-found happiness.” Again 
we wonder whether, apart from biographies 
of Madame de Maintenon, Miss Bowles 
knows anything about the history of France. 

Perhaps there is need to go much further. 
That Miss Bowles takes the marriage as an 
historical fact matters little, for, though not 
exactly proved by documentary evidence, 
there is no doubt of it. That she will not 
hear of any ‘desertion’ in the curious 
departure from the king’s death-bed will 
have been anticipated by all her readers. 
And they will hardly be surprised at 
finding the morose and dreary tyranny of 
Louis’s last years represented as a blessed 
effort in the service of God, for which 
Madame de Maintenon is chiefly, under 
the Deity, to be thanked. We think, indeed, 
that Miss Bowles somewhere admits that 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes was 
“a mistake,” but she is seldom guilty of 
similar weaknesses. 

It will be sufficiently evident that a book 
like this is likely to be unsatisfactory, if not 
deceptive. In fairness, however, to the author 
it should be said that she writes pleasantly 
and fluently, without tawdriness and without 
pretension, while the large number of trans- 
lated—and very well translated—extracts 
give her book a solid value. It will not 
have any effect on the general judgment 
of well-informed and competent persons to 
the effect that Madame de Maintenon was a 
clever and cold-hearted coquette, who became 
a clever and cold-hearted dévote; who very 
probably never committed any sin from 
impulse, and if she committed any for other 
reasons took care to “hedge” as far as 
‘‘ hedging ”’ is possible in sinning ; who had 
a considerable faculty for ruling, and was 
determined, by hook or by crook, to rule ; 
and who saw that, in order to hold the posi- 
tion which, without wealth or high birth or 
much beauty, she had attained, propriety, 
orthodoxy, and the Church were the safest 
cards to play. Miss Bowles writes too 
honestly and simply to deceive many even 
of the ill informed and incompetent. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The Honourable Mrs. Vereker. By the Author 
of ‘Phyllis.’ 2 vols. (White & Co.) 

The Elect Lady. By George Mac Donald. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Uncle Pierce. By Charles Blatherwick. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
L’ Immortel. Par Alphonse Daudet. (Paris, 


A. Lemerre.) 





Cherbuliez. (Paris, Hachette & Co.) 


‘‘TuE Honourable,” ‘‘ Honble.,’’ or “‘ Hon.” 
Mrs. Vereker—all three titles are used by 
the author—is a story of piled-up agony. 
Cecil Vereker was sold by her father to a 
brutal sot, who treats her as costermongers 
are popularly supposed to treat their wives, 
when they have wives. She is always being 
beaten, or thrown about at the furniture 
or out of the window. The author cannot 
lay claim to originality. There is an attractive 
young man who knew her as a child, who 
loves her desperately, but respects her so 
much that, when she flees in terror from 
her husband, he advises her to go back to 
almost certain death. Hcwever, it is the 
husband who dies first. Of course the two 
people most likely to profit by his death 
suspect each other for a time—and every- 
body knows the rest. Though the story is 
not new, it is well told, and will please 
many readers. 


Dr. Mac Donald in ‘ The Elect Lady’ has 
written another parable in his old style, but 
less elaborated from a literary point of view 
than his longer works. The persons and 
scene are Scotch of course, and a pious 
ploughman is the hero. Andrew Ingram is 
more or less like others of the author's 
heroes, a poet and a preacher, yet a poet 
unambitious for fame, and a preacher un- 
licensed to dictate. The laird, on whose 
land Andrew and his people live, and the 
laird’s daughter, Alexa Fordyce, are original 
in their way. The father is a self-seeking, 
rather cold-blooded man, whose orthodoxy 
does not prevent him from developing into 
a miser, if such a term may be applied to 
one who is avaricious in the direction not 
of money, but of rare books and curiosities. 
The daughter is of a higher spirit, and by 
slow degrees profits so much by Andrew's 
teaching as to remain single for his sake, 
having seen through the rather base cha- 
racter of her cousin George, who makes 
interest with the old man to secure his 
fortune and his daughter’s hand. There 
are some good bits of dialogue and strong 
situations in the book, and those who are 
sufficiently in sympathy with the author’s 
mode of thought may find the present book, 
though slight in construction, full of matter 
for consideration. 


‘Uncle Pierce’ is a well-told story of 
rather insufficient interest. Mr. Blatherwick 
seems to have been hampered by a sense of 
necessity pressing him to bring in the sort 
of machinery which is to some extent (and 
which is supposed to be far more) essential 
to catch the present taste. A bit of some- 
thing like a ghost story, a family feud, and 
a mystery furnish the requisite elements, 
and having got them the author makes the 
best of them, and tells his story with plenty of 
spirit, without digression, and with a work- 
manlike attention to detail. It is a pity 
that the conditions did not give him better 
opportunities for the kind of humour he 
was able to show in his first book, which 
dealt with the recollections of Mr. Stonnor. 


~ M. Alphonse Daudet’s new novel has lost 
much by being published in book form 
without the perfect illustrations which 
adorned its appearance in a magazine. M. 
Daudet attacks the French Academy with 
the most thoroughgoing completeness, and 
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manages to do so without such libels on real 
ple_as disgraced his ‘ Nabab,’ though 
Astier-Rehu is a sort of compound of the 

sent M. Camille-Doucet and the late M. 

hasles. We should have had no hesitation 
in pronouncing M. Daudet’s slander of the 
Forty @ monstrous exaggeration but that 
we notice that some serious French critics 
appear to think it true. Perhaps, however, 
in their case the grapes are sour. French 
journals have already noticed the extra- 
ordinary similarity of the Daudet duel to the 
real Boulanger duel which happened a few 
days after the issue of the book. In each 
the younger man, certain of victory, was 
run through the neck, the sword just miss- 
ing the chief artery, by the older man 
acting on the defensive. M. Daudet’s new 
work is brilliant in execution and faultless 
in style. 

‘La Vocation du Comte Ghislain’ ap- 
peared in La Revue des Deux Mondes this 
summer, and met with success. The chief 
fault in it is that M. Cherbuliez makes a 
refined hero voluntarily consort with one of 
the most repulsive vulgarians we have ever 
met with out of real life. 








AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Ir the succeeding volumes of Mr. William 
Kingsford’s History of Canada (Triibner & Co.) 
should be as carefully prepared and as well 
written as the first, he will merit the title of the 
historian of Canada. This volume embraces 
the period between the years 1608 and 1682. 
The only rival whom Mr. Kingsford has to fear 
is Mr. Francis Parkman, and the only writer 
who has given evidence of being a match for Mr. 
Parkman is Mr. Kingsford. The tone of this 
volume is excellent. There is an absence of 
prejudice which is highly meritorious, and 
a measured yet fairly pleasing style which is 
worthy of praise. Sometimes Mr. Kingsford 
does not express himself with perfect clearness, 
as, for instance, when he writes, ‘‘ There is no 
moral leaven to weaken the regard and esteem 
with which Champlain’s character must be con- 
sidered.” Surely he must mean “immoral” 
sad not “ moral” leaven! He writes about the 
distribution of ‘‘ the pain bénit,” when he ought 
to have written “the consecrated wafer.” 
Blemishes such as these are few. Unluckily the 
frst two sentences may be numbered with them. 
They read roughly, and they could easily be 
rendered smooth by slight omissions. 


Tue students of the campaign in America 
which ended in the surrender at Yorktown are 
well aware that, if Lord Cornwallis and Sir 
Henry Clinton had acted in unison, the result 
might have been different. The two large 
volumes on The Clinton and Cornwallis Con- 

prepared and published by Mr. 
Stevens, should prove of service in 
determining the controversy. These volumes 
are composed of reprints of six rare pamphlets 
and much unpublished material. An elaborate 
index adds to their value, and they will be 
treasured by every student of the revolutionary 
era in North America. 


Mr. H. B. Tompxms has compiled a List of 
Books written by or relating to Thomas Jefferson 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons). Such a work must be 
taken on trust, as it would require as much 
labour to verify it as it did to write it. The 
only doubt we have is whether the trouble of 
compiling or verifying it would not be thrown 
away. Jefferson did and wrote many foolish 
things. Nothing from his pen, except the De- 
daration of Independence, is likely to live, and 
even that immortal document is open to criti- 
tism by those who can weigh phrases and 
estimate facts. 


pon, 





THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


A Handy Concordance of the Septuagint, giving 
Various Readings from Codices Vaticanus, Sinatti- 
cus,and Ephremi. With an Appendix of Words 
from Origen’s Hexapla, &c., not found in the 
above MSS. (Bagster & Sons.) —The Septuagint 
concordance of Trommius, published in two 
folio volumes at Amsterdam (1718), has been 
the only one hitherto available, but it has 
become somewhat scarce and dear. All who 
have used it feel grateful to the worthy author 
for his excellent work, though well aware that 
it might be improved at the present day. We 
are glad, therefore, to see that Messrs. Bagster 
have issued another in a handier form, suited to 
the demands arising out of modern editions and 
newly discovered manuscripts of the Septuagint. 
The concordance is founded on the Vatican text 
as printed in Tischendorf’s sixth edition, with 
various readings from the three principal 
MSS. The introduction points out what has 
been done, and in some cases the differences 
between it and Trommius’s. The improvements 
are important, though some omissions are blame- 
able; and the Apocrypha is ignored. Here the 
concordance is imperfect. ‘‘It was judged,” 
says the compiler, ‘‘ that the Apocryphal books 
should never have a place with the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” But the Greek translators judged other- 
wise, making these writings a part of Scripture ; 
and it is presumptuous in a theologian of the 
present day to mutilate the Septuagint by 
omitting them. The non-insertion of proper 
names, pronouns, prepositions, &c., is a trivial 
defect in comparison with the exclusion of the 
deutero-canonical books. De Lagarde’s edition 
of the Greek Genesis has been neglected, though 
it gives some readings of authority ; and the 
Complutensian edition might have been occa- 
sionally used. The compiler’s plan, however, 
limited his basis to three uncial MSS. The 
attempt to classify Oeds and xvpios under their 
various Hebrew equivalents is praiseworthy. In 
short the concordance will be a welcome boon to 
Biblical scholars. It is correctly executed within 
the prescribed lines, and clearly printed, as 
might have been expected from the publishing 
house whence it issues. Some other compiler 
should supplement it by a concordance to the 
Apocrypha. 


Word Studies in the New Testament. By 
M. R. Vincent, D.D. — Vol. I. The Synoptic 
Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, Epistles of Peter, 
James, and Jude. (Nisbet & Co.)—This book 
is of American origin. ‘‘ Taking a position 
midway between the exegetical commentary and 
the lexicon and grammar, it aims to put the 
reader of the English Bible nearer to the stand- 
point of the Greek scholar, by opening to him 
the native force of the separate words of the 
New Testament in their lexical sense, their 
etymology, their history, their inflection, and 
the peculiarities of their usage by different 
evangelists and apostles.” The volume, though 
designed for persons ignorant of Greek, bears 
on its face evidence of minute care and labori- 
ous compilation, but manifests little critical 
power. The author examines words with con- 
siderable skill and knowledge, but appears in- 
capable of rising much above them, though he 
sometimes attemptstodoso. The short prefaces 
to the portions of the New Testament examined 
are worthless. The reader will find the trans- 
lations of the Revised New Testament almost 
always adopted. To it the compiler attributes 
not a few renderings which the revisers copied 
from prior works. Why were not these correct 
renderings assigned to their real authors? Dr. 
Vincent’s list of authors and editions at the be- 
ginning is incomplete. Like some other scholars, 
he forces upon tenses, compound verbs, and pre- 
positions distinctions of meaning which were 
never intended. Thus édiSov (Acts ii. 4) is 
called a graphic imperfect, ‘“‘kept giving them 
the language and the appropriate words,” &c. 
The two words in Acts xix. 18, €£ouo0Aoyovpevor 





and dvayyéAAovres, are explained, “ they openly 
(€£) confessed, and declared thoroughly (ava from 
top to bottom),” &c. In pp. 99, 100 there is a long 
note on popdy and aya, distinguishing them 
in their application to the transfigured Saviour. 
But the distinction between them seems non- 
existent in the New Testament; and the author 
is no more successful in ascertaining their 
Scriptural usage than is Dr. Lightfoot in his 
elaborate note on Philippians ii. 6-8. The 
distinctions drawn by Dr. Vincent are often 
his own manufacture; and he has been care- 
ful to find a medical flavour in many of St. 
Luke’s words. It is impossible to believe that 
several omissions in the volume are accidental, be- 
cause of the peculiar passages to which they refer. 
Thus the author passes by the words in the 
Lord’s Prayer ‘‘ from evil,” or ‘‘ from the evil 
one.” At Matthew xxi. 7 he merely repeats 
the Authorized Version’s .“‘set him thereon,” 
ignoring the question whether avrdv refers to 
the garments or the beasts. In the latter in- 
stance the revisers have followed the same timid 
procedure. In like manner the very difficult 
words of James iv. 5 are passed by. The most 
useful parts of the volume are the lists of Greek 
words used by St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, 
St. Peter, St. James, and St. Jude respectively, 
with the two indexes of English and Greek 
terms at the end. It isstrange that Dr. Vincent 
should confound Ezra Abbot the American with 
Dr. Abbott of London, as he does twice over. 


The Church of the Sub- Apostolic Age: its Life, 
Worship, and Organization in the Light of the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. By the Rev. 
James Heron, B.A. (Hodder & Stoughton.)— 
This volume consists of two parts, the ‘ Didache’ 
and Church questions illustrated by it, the 
former embracing five short chapters, including 
a translation of the ‘ Didache.’ The second part 
is much more extensive. Mr. Heron writes in a 
confident tone, but he does not seem to have 
really studied the many subjects on which he 
is ready to deliver an opinion. Yet if his book 
bears few marks of sober scholarship, he is not 
a mere compiler, and shows evidence here and 
there of independent thought. Like many 
others, he dates the ‘ Didache’ too early. It is 
later than ‘‘ the opening of the second century,” 
having been used, though in a prior form, by 
St. Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas. 
But many, like himself, reverse the true order 
of succession. The chapter in which the age is 
discussed is characterized by weak reasoning. 
So, too, is that on the New Testament canon, 
where the ‘ Didache’ is credited with “ manifest 
citations and allusion to almost all the parts 
of the New Testament,” although nothing is 
more certain than that the unknown writer 
used only the present Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, and perhaps that of St. Luke. There 
is no quotation from the fourth Gospel, though 
Mr. Heron makes the writer acquainted with 
it, just as he assumes without hesitation “the 
Memoirs ” of Justin to be the four Gospels. His 
interpretations of the text of the ‘ Didache’ cannot 
always be accepted as correct, e. g., “‘ the yoke” 
(vi. 2), which does not refer to the precepts 
just given, but to the ceremonial law, which 
St. Peter himself calls a yoke in the fifteenth 
chapter of the Acts. In like manner “the vine 
of David” does not mean “Jesus,” for what 
congruous sense can there be in saying, ‘‘ We 
thank thee for the holy vine of David thy 
servant [Jesus], which thou hast made known 
to us through Jesus thy son” ? 


Apologetics: or, the Scientific Vindication of 
Christianity. By J. H. A. Ebrard, Ph.D., D.D. 
Translated by Revs. W. A. Stuartand J. Macpher- 
son. 3 vols. (Edinburgh, Clark. )—Prof. Ebrard 
is a German theologian of a most conserva- 
tive type, who has a strong inclination to throw 
ridicule upon writers whose opinions he dislikes. 
His comprehensive work called ‘ Apologetics’ 
appeared in Germany as long agoas 1874; anda 
second edition was issued soon after, the transla- 
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tion of which has not come from the Edinburgh 
ress till nine years later. Whether the book 
suited to the needs or taste of an English- 
speaking public mayadmit of doubt; yetaperusal 
of a work full of multifarious learning and speci- 
mens of successful reasoning must instruct intel- 
ligent readers, though it is thoroughly German 
in modes of thought and expression, and may 
therefore weary the reader as he toils through 
its pages. The treatise is divided into two 
parts, the first showing the eternal contents of 
the Christian religion according to the facts of 
nature and of human consciousness; the second, 
Christianity as an historical phenomenon in its 
organic connexion with the general history of 
religion. Taking apologetics in a comprehensive 
sense, Prof. Ebrard assigns it the task of de- 
monstrating the truth of Christianity against 
attacks upon its eternal essence. He is thus 
brought face to face with many systems sup- 
ee to be antagonistic. Theologians are 
ardly the most competent people to enter 
upon natural science and discuss its prin- 
ciples so far as they are presumably out of 
accord with the doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment. But Dr. Ebrard believes that he has 
mastered the results arrived at by science so 
well as to be able to refute anti-Christian 
theories. Besides natural science the reader 
will find psychology, mental and moral philo- 
sophy, geology, botany, and physiology, treated in 
their relations to theism ; as also the religions of 
ancient peoples. Darwin and Prof. Haeckel are 
confuted at considerable length ; so are the pan- 
theistic philosophers and the advocates of mate- 
rialism. Few topics within the range of material 
or mental science are untouched, the author pro- 
nouncing his own views with unhesitating con- 
fidence. He is specially severe on Hegel and 
Von Hartmann. In discussing ancient re- 
ligions his object is to show that they were 
originally pure, but degenerated. In describing 
the religions of the civilized nations of antiquity, 
a division of his general subject extending from 
p. 143 to p. 372 of the second volume, the author 
has drawn the greater part of his knowledge 
from Duncker, Ebers, Schrader, Lenormant, G. 
Smith, and others, arriving at two conclusions : 
first, that there has been a universal degenera- 
tion of all the cultured races of antiquity from 
® primitive monotheism into various forms of 
heathenism ; secondly, that their legends and 
mythologies concur in possessing reminiscences 
of the same primitive tradition which we meet 
with in its simple form in the book of Genesis. 
The way in which these positions are reached is 
through hopelessly inconsequential reasoning. 
On the whole, Dr. Ebrard is more at home 
in assailing views and systems irreconcilable 
with the Bible than he is in presenting the 
essence of revelation, especially of Christianity, 
rationally. The translators’ task was not an 
easy one, but it might have been better done. 
We do not like the words disharmonic, gemma- 
tion, insowling, disseption. It is also awkward 
to read (vol. ii. p. 310), ‘‘ We shall see in the 
second division that the wild races have become 
wild.” Paulus should not be used for the apostle 
St. Paul, for the name may be taken for that of 
the Heidelberg professor. 

OF all Biblical books Job is certainly the 
most difficult for the ordinary reader to under- 
stand. It is, therefore, not superflous work to 
give a compact idea of the aim of the book and 
of its division into monologues and dialogues. 
This we find fully developed in the twelve 
Lectures on the Book of Job delivered in West- 
minster Abbey by the Dean of Westminster 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press), For the text the 
lecturer has chosen rightly the Revised Version, 
which is so far successfully emended as ancient 
versions allow. The lectures are written in a 
fluent and clear style, without pretension to 
brilliancy, which is the right method for lectures 
on religious matters. Perhaps the seventh lec- 


ture, which deals with the authorship and the 
time of composition of Job, could have been ! 








omitted without damaging the object. These 
matters cannot, indeed, be treated without pro- 
ceeding to emendations of the textus receptus, 
and are scarcely suited to general readers, 
to whom it makes no difference whether Job 
was written by Moses or by a late writer of 
the Captivity, since the chief point for them is 
the contents. Even if the Hebrew idiom of the 
book could help to decide the question, it could 
not be laid before a popular audience which 
knew no Hebrew at all. The Arabian sheikhs 
are a little too modern to represent Job and 
his interlocutors as such. But for all that the 
seventh lecture is as clear as the others until 
it comes to the decisive points, We are glad 
to mention that the Dean has availed himself 
of the best exegetical works on Job. 


Christian Classics. — Series III. De Incar- 
natione Verbi Dei: Athanasius on the Incarna- 
tion. Translated with an Introduction, Analysis, 
Synopsis, and Notes by T. Herbert Bindley, 
M.A. (Religious Tract Society.)—This book is 
tastefully got up, and its appearance would lead 
one to imagine that it was specially prepared for 
the use of the general public who are ignorant of 
Greek. But internal evidence is against this 
supposition. There are many passages which 
are sure to be misunderstood by the reader if he 
knows nothing of the original text or of Greek 
idiom. The translation is literal, and looks as if 
it had been made for the use of a class studying 
the Greek, and having a prospect of examina- 
tion before them. Some time ago the Rev. A. 
Robertson published a rendering of this treatise 
which was specially designed for theological stu- 
dents preparing for examination, and this trans- 
lation is executed on the same lines, and is in 
no respect superior to it. 


We suppose that by his book on Jesus, bar 
Rabba, or Jesus, bar Abba? (Williams & Norgate) 
Dr. Henry Pratt intends to draw the attention of 
his medical brethren to a new species of craze or 
insanity. The following headings of chapters 
rather confirm this view : ‘‘ Adgigarta in Abra- 
ham”; “ Jezeus Krishna in Jesus Christ”; “ The 
Buddha in the Christ”; and, above all, the title 
of the book itself. To give an example of the 
author’s philology it is only necessary to quote 
the following passages (p. 62): ‘* The Baptist was 
called John —‘ He did penance,’ ‘He caused 
to do penance.’” And further on (p. 63): “ The 
Hebrew Peter, ‘the first born,’ ‘the free,’ was 
changed into the Greek Petros, and read through 
petra as ‘the rock,’ that Simon, surnamed 
Peter, might be turned into the symbol of an 
organized church.’ To inquire how Dr. Pratt 
arrived at these Hebrew etymologies would 
really be a serious task. 


A Manual of the Book of Common Prayer, show- 
ing its History and Contents, For the Use of those 
studying for Holy Orders and Others. By the Rev. 
Charles Hole, B.A. (Hodder & Stoughton. )— 
With the exception of about twenty pages of 
examination questions inserted at the end of the 
work, it is difficult to see that there is anything 
new in Mr. Hole’s volume. These show what it is 
intended for, viz, as a cram-book for candidates 
for a Bishop’s examination. It forms one ofa 
series of volumes.with a common title, “The 
Theological Educator.” The author seldom 
gives an opinion of his own, but has been con- 
tent on controversial points to state both sides 
of the question tolerably fairly. Under these 
circumstances the book could not be expected to 
contain much theology. Whether the autho- 
rities of King’s College, London, would care to 
endorse such theological statements as appear in 
the course of the work we do not know; but 
probably there are still some bishops surviving 
who would be content to accept the explanation 
of the words used by the bishop in consecrating 
or ordaining, though the explanation seems in 
point-blank contradiction to the words explained. 
We may quote them both in abridgment :— 

“Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work 
of a priest......Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are 





forgiven, and whose sins thou dost retain, they are 
retained.” 
To this we must add the words of the form of 
absolution in the Office for the Visitation of the 
Sick: ‘‘ By the authority committed to me I ab. 
solve thee from all thy sins,” &c. The explana. 
tion is given in the words of Whitgift, and ay 
there is no quotation here given on the other 
side of the question to balance it, it is to be su 
posed that it meets with the author’s approval : 
“The bishop by speaking these words doth not 
take upon him to give the Holy Ghost, no more thay 
he doth to remit sins when he pronounceth the remig. 
sion of sins; but by speaking these words of Christ 
he doth show the principal duty of a minister, and 
assureth him of the assistance of God’s Holy Spirit, 
if he labour in the same accordingly.” 
There is little elsewhere in the work to show 
the leaning of the writer; but upon the whole 
it may be described as anti-sacramental. The 
historical part in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
chapters, where the writer gives an account of 
the successive changes in the English Book of 
Common Prayer, is most meagre and unsatisfac. 
tory. It isevident that he understands nothi 
whatever of the animus of the Reformers, an 
that he takes each alteration as it comes as bond 
fide intended to meet an extensively felt want 
on the part of the nation, instead of being, as 
it really was in Edward’s reign, a cautious 
attempt gradually to steal a march upon the 
people by persuading them that the second 
Prayer Book was nothing else than an easy ex- 
planation of ‘ The Order of the Communion’ of 
1548 and the Book of Common Prayer of 1549, 
Thus, again, the changes effected in the Eliza- 
bethan Prayer Book, and those adopted after 
the Hampton Court Conference, are treated ina 
most cursory way; and especially the important 
additions to the Catechism afterwards made 
by Overall, Bishop of Norwich, are not so 
much as mentioned, the whole of this Oon- 
ference being summed up in the single sen- 
tence, “As regards alterations, the result was 
insignificant, but some new prayers and thanks- 
givings were added” (p. 41). And no hint is 
given as to the action of Laud, which signally 
failed during his own life and bore fruit when 
the divines who had been brought up in his 
school restored much of Catholic teaching to 
the Prayer Book after the failure of the Savoy 
Conference. We can see no good reason why 
Mr. Hole should have added this to the number 
of works on the same subject which already 
occupy the field. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In Dressed Vegetables a la Mode (Longmans & 
Co.) Mrs. de Salis continues the series the com- 
pletion of which she announced in ‘Sweets and 
Savouries 4 la Mode,’ nor can it be regreted that 
her friends have induced her to make a reappear- 
ance after her farewell to the public, so excellent 
are the receipts which she gives in the present 
volume. It is in the cooking of vegetables that 
the English kitchen fails especially, and we hope 
that Mrs. de Salis’s little book may find its way 
into common use. In saying this we would suggest 
that a little more attention should be paid to 
careful arrangement in the next edition, for the 
present order follows no strictrule. Although in 
the main the receipts are ranked alphabetically, 
we find “Morelsa]’Andalouse” dropped down be- 
tween “ Celery” and “ Colcannon,” and the same 
receipt repeated a few pages later in its proper 
place, with one slight variation, as ‘‘ Morelles 
i PAndalouse.” This we should have sup- 
posed to be a slip had we not found “Red 
Cabbage” figuring between ‘‘ Potatoes” and 
‘* Salsify,” and ‘* Dressed Cucumbers or Man- 
dram” under M. You might as well place 
“ Ladies’ Cabbage” under L, “Globe Artichokes” 
under G, or ‘“‘Croustade of Mushrooms” under 
C; in fact, this is what Mrs. de Salis should 
have done in order to justify the order in which 
the said ‘‘Red Cabbage” and many other 
names are taken. When, however, she has mat- 
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shalled her vegetables all in their proper classes 
and corrected afew misprints, such as ‘‘ célerie ” 
for célert, we shall have nothing but good to say 
of this the last number (for the present) of her 
ila mode series. 

Mr. Epwrn Hamirton’s range of comicality 
and command of metres are too limited to justify 
the publication of even so small a collection of 
verses a8 The Moderate Man (Ward & Downey) ; 
put the fun of them is for the most part genuine. 
Seven out of about thirty pieces begin some- 
what after the fashion of the well-known lines 
in the ‘Rejected Addresses ’— 


John Richard William Alexander Dwyer 
Was footman to Justinian Stubbs, Esquire. 


The title-piece is the best, but allare slight. The 
volume is well got up, and it is adorned by some 
illustrations by Mr. Harry Furniss, who shows 
to better advantage on a smaller scale than in 
full-page sketches. 


M. AnaToLte Leroy-Beavtiev has published 
through Calmann Lévy La France, la Russie, 
a Europe, which might well be translated for 
cheap circulation in England under the title of 
‘France, Russia, and England,’ a title that 
would be more accurate. A part of M. A. 
Leroy-Beaulieu’s book contains a reprint of an 
article, now admitted to be his, which appeared 
in La Revue des Deux Mondes for the 15th of 
February last, and the authorship of which 
excited at the time some speculation, foolish 
persons, in defiance of internal evidence, in- 
sisting that the contribution was from the hand 
of the Comte de Paris. M. A. Leroy-Beaulieu 
is one of the very few Frenchmen, having the 
ear of a reading public, who in regard to foreign 
affairs are possessed both of knowledge and of 
impartiality ; there is, perhaps, no other, for 
M. Jules Simon, whose name at once occurs to 
us, does not carry into the foreign field the 
impartiality he displays at home. M. A. Leroy- 
Beaulieu in his preface modestly reminds his 
countrymen of his qualifications for the task of 
writing about Russia, and points out that in 
1877-8 the French press, which now, as we 
should say, blacks Russia's boots, was almost 
unanimously anti-Russian. He finds it looked 
upon as unpatriotic to hint that the further 
extension of Russia’s territory may not be 
altogether for the good of mankind ; that Eng- 
land may not be so black as she is painted ; that 
Russia will never be a safe ally for France (who, 
however, cannot find one in England, and must 
trust to her own strong arm); and that some 
Russian novels may possibly be dull. M. A. 
Leroy-Beaulieu writes in the interest of France, 
asin the interest of truth ; but his countrymen 
will not, as a rule, at present listen, and are, 
we fear, no more likely to follow him than to 
follow an ex-Foreign Minister of France, whom 
they do not read, but who has tried to tell them 
the same thing. Let it not be thought that M. 
A. Leroy-Beaulieu’s book is anti-Russian. It 
contains, for example, two splendid and alto- 
gether favourable portraits of the present 
emperor, which of themselves are enough to 
show the writer's sympathy for the country he 
knows so well. We shall quote a few lines from 
the first of the two pictures :— 

“L’empereur Alexandre III. est l’ennemi juré du 
péculat. Sans merci pour les malversations et les 
mains vénales, profondément honnéte et ne sachant 
tolérer la malhonnéteté autour de lui, inaccessible 
aux séductions féminines si puissantes sur son pére, 
— a l’inverse de ce dernier, les vertus de 
homme privé aux généreuses aspirations du prince, 
incapable de toute faiblesse pour des favoris ou des 
favorites, scrupuleusement économe des deniers de 
VEtat et tout plein de la sainteté de sa mission, 
Alexandre III. semblait, personnellement, plus 
capable qu’aucun de ses prédécesseurs de déraciner 
les abus dont, ni son pére, nison grandpére n’avaient 
pu purger le sol de la Russie.” 

Here is the kind of advice which M. A. Leroy- 

ulieu gives to his countrymen. He is speak- 
ing of the relative slowness of Russian military 
mobilization and concentration :— 

“C’est surtout pour ses alliés que cette infériorité 

la Russie risquerait d’avoir' des conséquences 





désastreuses. La vaste Russie peut, sans se troubler, 
recevoir l’ennemi chez elle ; elle sait qu’il lui serait 
difficile d’en sortir; mais que ferait, pendant ce 
temps, un allié d’Occident? La plus vulgaire pru- 
dence lui conseillerait de n’entrer en ligne qu’aprés 
les Russes.” 

We are sorry to find some few blemishes in M. 
A. Leroy-Beaulieu’s work. At p. 152 he seems 
to think that Mr. John Morley was a member 
of the Government, and even of the Cabinet, of 
Mr. Gladstone’s second administration, and at 
p- 205 seems in doubt as to whether Mr. Glad- 
stone did not abandon Quettah. We also dis- 
cover in his admirable work the usual French 
misprints, such as ‘‘ Chatam,” and ‘‘ Himley ” 
for Hamley. 


Pictures at Play, by Two Art Critics (Long- 
mans), illustrated by Mr. Furniss, is a clever 
jeu d’esprit, in which the fun is well maintained 
throughout—not a common thing in squibs of 
this sort—and it is so piquant and quaint that 
the austerest reader will be forced to laugh. 
The prose is superior to the verse, and the letter- 
press is decidedly more amusing than the cuts, 

WE have a number of new editions on our 
table, among them Mrs. Oliphant’s Makers of 
Venice and Mr. Pater’s delightful volume The 
Renaissance: Studies in Art and Poetry, both 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan. The same pub- 
lishers send us the new volume of their pleasant 
edition of ‘The Works of Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son, containing Queen Mary and Harold, and 
accompanied by an engraving of Titian’s portrait 
of Philip II., now in the museum at Madrid. 
—We are glad to see that Dr. Busteed’s inter- 
esting volume Echoes of Old Calcutta (Thacker 
& Co.) has reached a second edition. Dr. Bus- 
teed is a genial and chatty Dryasdust, and 
gossips pleasantly about Nuncomar and Philip 
Francis and the Black Hole of Calcutta; but he 
ought not to believe the exploded theory that 
Francis was Junius, or fancy that M. Chabot 
did anything towards establishing the Franciscan 
theory. He should cancel all he says on the 
Junian controversy, for it is simply a tissue of 
misstatements.—Mr. Russell Smith has wisely 
added to Mr. Hooper’s excellent edition of 
Chapman’s version of Homer’s Hymns and Epi- 
grams a glossarial index to the five volumes of 
Chapman’s translations, a highly useful supple- 
ment.—Really pretty editions of Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage and The Rejected Addresses have been 
included in the “ Pocket Library” of Messrs. 
Routledge, and Falkland added to their “‘ Pocket 
Volume” edition of Lord Lytton’s novels.—Mr. 
Scott has added to the “Canterbury Poets” a 
selection from the Poems of Ossian, with an 
introduction by a Mr. Eyre Todd which shows 
a really singular amount of credulity. How can 
Mr. Scott and Mr. Sharp have been persuaded 
to print such rubbish ?—Messrs. Warne & Co. 
have published in their “Crown Library” a 
handsome reprint of The Last of the Mohicans. 
—The popularity of Mr. Ashby-Sterry’s fluent 
verse is shown by the appearance of a fourth 
edition of The Lazy Minstrel (Unwin). 

WE have on our table The History of Portugal, 
by E. McMurdo (Low),—A Concise History of 
Australian Settlement and Progress, reprinted 
from the ‘Sydney Morning Herald’ (Sydney, 
Fairfax),—Neaxt-of-Kin Marriages in Old Iran, 
by D. D. P. Suiyana (Triibner),—Land and 
Work, by W. Moffatt (Low),—Mechanics and 
Experimental Science, by E. Aveling (Chapman 
& Hall),—The Three Principles of Book-keeping, 
by J.G. Chaplin (Low), — Dissolution and Evolution 
and the Science of Medicine, by OC. P. Mitchell 
(Longmans),— Dying Scientifically, by Aiscula- 
pius Scalpel (Sonnenschein), — Crochet Lessons 
(Myra & Son),— Poultry Chit-Chat, by Major B. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode),—Plain Tales from the 
Hills, by R. Kipling (Thacker),—Sea-side Scrib- 
blings for Visitors, by A. Patterson (Jarrold),— 
Found yet Lost, by E. P. Roe (Ward & Lock),— 
The Queen of the Air, by H. Blyth (Glasgow, 
North British Publishing Company), — Miss 
Varian, of New York (New York, Dillingham), 





—All or Nothing, by E. Everett-Green (Warne), 
—Panthea, by O. Cenloot (Wyman),—Sertum, 
by H. Hailstone (Manchester, Cornish),—The 
Gospel of St. John, by the Rev. T. Whitelaw, 
D.D. (Glasgow, MacLehose),—A Treatise on the 
Immorality of Idolatry (Ridgway),—The Science 
and Art of Religion, by S. B. G. McKinney 
(Kegan Paul),—The Way to Contrition and 
Peace, by the Rev. A. Williamson (Wells 
Gardner),— Hymns and Thoughts on Religion, 
by Novalis, translated by W. Hastie, D.D. 
(Edinburgh, Clark),—Aristotle and the Chris- 
tian Church, by Brother Azarias (Kegan Paul), 
— Natural Laws and Gospel Teachings, by 
H. W. Morris, D.D. (R.T.S.),—One Body: the 
Story of the Church of England, by the Rev. 
J. R. Turnock (Wells Gardner),—Stututum Potes- 
tatis Comunis Pistorii, edited by L. Zdekauer 
(Milan, Hoepli),—Das Aramiiische Verbum im 
Babylonischen Talmud, by Dr. A. Rosenberg (Mar- 
burg, Ehrhardt),— Récits Mexicains, by S. Q. Y. 
Zubieta (Paris, Savine),—Le Péché de Vieillesse, 
by A. F. Pisemsky, translated from the Russian 
by V. Derély (Paris, Mourlon),—Phonetische 
Studien, by W. Vietor, Part II. (Marburg, 
Elwert),—Die Nordische Frage in den Jahren 
1746-1751, by J. R. Danielson (Helsingfors, 
Frenckell & Sohn),—and Thérése ma Mie, Sou- 
venirs de Thédtre, by H. Lafontaine (Paris, Lévy). 
Among New Editions we have Child-itfe in 
Japan, by M. Chaplin Ayrton (Griffith & Farran), 
—Ancestral Tablets, by W. H. Whitmore (Stock), 
—Life of P. T. Barnum (Buffalo, the Courier 
Company),—‘‘ My Lord Conceit,” by ‘‘ Rita” 
(Spencer Blackett),— Hints to Young Soldiers, by 
W. Gordon (Chatham, Gale & Polden),—and 
A Treatise on Alcohol, by T. Stevenson (Gurney 
& Jackson). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Contemporary Pulpit Library: Sermons by 
W. C. Magee, Bishop of Peterborough, 2/6 cl. 
Housman’s (H.) Hints to Theological Students, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Kettlewell’s (Rev. 8.) An Inquiry into the Basis of True 
Christian Unity, Vol. 1, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Morris’s (H. W.) Workdays of God, or Science and the Bible, 
illustrated, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Rivington’s (L.) Authority, or a Plain Reason for joining 
the Church of Rome, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Whitington’s (F. T.) Augustus Short, First Bishop of Ade- 
laide, Story of Thirty-four Years’ Episcopate, cr. 8vo. 7/6 
Poetry. 
Miles’s (A. H.) Aldine Reciter: Modern Poetry, with Hints 
on Public Speaking, &c., 4to. 5/ cl. 
Schiller’s Poems, Selections from, translated by E. P. Arnold 
Forster, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 


ee Rev, 


Music. 
Clarke’s (H.) Manual of Orchestration, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Philosophy. 

Hinton’s (C. H.) A New Era of Thought, cr, 8vo, 4/6 cl. 
Philosophy of Kant as contained in his own Writings, 
selected and translated by J. Watson, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 

Malleson’s (Col. G. B.) Life of Prince Metternich, cr. 8vo, 
2/6 cl. (Statesmen Series.) 

Random Recollections of Courts and Society, by a Cosmo- 
politan, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Geography and Travel, 

Cowie’s (W. G.) Bishop Auckland, our Last Year in New 
Zealand, 1887, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Gleichen’s (Count) With the Camel Corps up the Nile, with 
Sketches by the Author, 8vo. 9/ cl. 

Rae’s (W. Fraser) Austrian Health Resorts and the Bitter 
Waters of Hungary, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Philology. 

Scharlach’s (Dr. F. L. L.) Concise Norwegian Grammar, 2/6 

Virgil’s neid, Books 1-3, interlinearly translated into 
English by Gibson, 8vo. 2/é swd. 

Science. 

Hall (H. S.) and Knight’s (8. R.) Arithmetical Exercises 
and Examination Papers, 12mo, 2/6 cl. F : 

Slagg’s (C.) Water Engineering, a Practical Treatise on 
Measurement, Storage, &c., of Water, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

General Literature, 

Baker’s (C. E.) Foreign Commercial Correspondent, Aids 
to Commercial Correspondence in Five Languages, 5/ 

Chambers’s (V.) In Lothian’s Fields, Essays, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Cushing’s (W.) Initials and Pseudonyms, a Dictionary of 
Literary Disguises, Second Series, 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Freshwater Yarn (A), done by Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 
illustrated, cr. 8vo. 3/6 parchment. 

Frewen’s (M.) The Economic Crisis, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. ’ 

Haggard’s (H. Rider) Maiwa’s Revenge, or War of Little 
Hand, er. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Little Boy Blue, a Collection of Nursery Rhymes, with Pic- 
tures, 2/6 bds. & 

MacHale’s (Most Rev. J.) Letters, Vol. 1, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

O’Shea's (J. A.) Military Mosaics, a Set of Tales and Sketche 
on Soldierly Themes, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. i i 
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Parkinson’s (Rev. T.) Yorkshire Legends and Traditions as 
told by her Ancient Chroniclers, &c., 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Robson’s (J. L.) Till Death us Sever, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Schubon’s (O.) One of Us, a Novel in Three Parts, translated 
by H. F. Powell, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 


FOREIGN, 


Theology. 
Katschthaler (J.): Theologia Dogmatica Catholica Specialis, 
Part 4, 9m. 60. 
Fine Art. 
Dubouchet (Pére et Fils): Le Mont Saint-Michel 4 I’Eau- 
forte, 25fr. 
Drama, 
Volkelt (J.): Grillparzer als Dichter d. Tragischen, 3m. 
Philosophy. 
Natorp (P.): Einleitung in die Psychologie, 2m. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Carré (G.): L’Enseignement Secondaire a Troyes du Moyen 
ge a la Révolution, 7fr. 50. 
Mémoires (Les) de Baint Simon, edited by A. de Boislisle, 
Vol. 6, 7fr. 50. 
Politische Correspondenz, Friedrichs d. Grossen, Vol. 16, 
2m 


1 > 
Quellen zur Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland, Vol. }, 
10m. 


Philology. 

Balg (G. H.): Comparative Glossary of the Gothic Lan- 
guage. Part 1, 2m. 20. 

Brandt (H.): Zur Erklirung d. Sophokles, Im. 20. 

Decurtins (C.): Ratoromanische Chrestomathie, Vol. 1, 8m. 

Kluge (F.): Angelsichsisches Lesebuch, 4m. 40. 

Orendel, ein Deutsches Spielmannsgedicht, brsg. v. A. E. 
Berger, 9m. 

Piehl (K.): Inscriptions Hiéroglyphiques, Part 2, 28m. 

Bebroér (M. A.): Die Winteney - Version der Regula S. 
Benedicti, 5m. 

Welmanns (W.): Zur Geschichte der alteren Deutschen 
Litteratur, Part 4, 4m. 


Science, 
Toula (F.): Die Steinkohlen, 5m. 
General Literature. 
L’Alliance Franco-Allemande, par un Alsacien, Ifr. 








PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 1888. 


Ons signal loss in the ranks of the educational 
profession, and the occurrence or announcement 
of several important changes, mark the school 
year now within a few weeks of its close. Three 
decades of unremitting toil and energy failed 
to bring old age, but brought release from his 
labours, to the late head master of Uppingham ; 
he died in harness, at the scene of his life’s 
work, as he would have chosen to die. Few 
head masters have been followed to the grave 
with deeper affection from pupils past and pre- 
sent, or wider respect from that educational 
world which he did so much to stimulate. Wise 
and earnest men have been for many years 
ploughing and harrowing the field of public- 
school education ; probably no one aince Arnold 
has sown so much seed in it as Mr. Thring. Yet 
the prophet, though certainly not without honour 
in his own country, has enjoyed, we believe, 
a wider influence in America than in England ; 
nor, on reflection, shall we find this strange. 
Our older public schools move slowly and re- 
luctantly towards new ideals; they are sorely 
haunted with a sense of perfection, a persuasion 
that they ought to be imitated, but can scarcely 
be improved. To Mr. Thring this idea was 
probably repugnant, not to say impossible. But 
the educational Ulysses has unstrung his bow ; 
all admirers of his career will wish strength and 
power to his successor to bend it anew. Mr. 
Glazebrook takes with him many good wishes, 
from Harrow and elsewhere, to his new duties 
at Manchester, where he succeeds Mr. Dill. 
It is said that Dr. Abbott has determined 
to resign his position at the City of London 
School at the close of the ensuing school year. 
The duties of head masters seem to grow an- 
nually more multifarious ; annually it becomes 
harder to show boys and colleagues an example 
of high thinking and much reading ; howill then 
can the ranks of head masters spare Dr. Abbott, 
whose name is a guarantee for literary force, 
speculative courage, and effective teaching ! 
From Cheltenham also we learn that its prin- 
cipal, Dr. Kynaston, after fourteen years’ ser- 
vice, is contemplating retirement. There isa 
strong opinion in the educational world that 
the post he vacates is one of exceptional and, at 
the same time, artificial difficulty. We trust 


that those responsible for the future of Chelten- 
ham College will remember how much better it 








is to reign over a good school than to govern a 
crippled one. 

The attention of the public has undoubtedly 
been attracted in a very unwonted degree to 
the penal discipline of public schools, to the 
limits of the right of expulsion, and to the 
amount of protection allowed by the law to a 
head master in acting upon suspicion that falls 
short of direct proof. On the actual circum- 
stances of the Haileybury case and on the 
litigation that followed upon it we make no 
comment ; on the theories that emerged during 
the trial about the ordinary moral history, so to 
call it, of a public school, we think a plain state- 
ment desirable. It has been argued that the 
improbability of a public-school boy stealing 
money from his comrades is so great that, short 
of confession or most cogent proof, almost any 
one else, any servant, however trusted, should 
be suspected in preference to the boy. We 
regret to call this a delusion ; no one, we venture 
to say, with any prolonged experience of public 
schools can accept such a view for a moment. 
Whether to describe such theft as “rare” or 
‘© common” seems to us—the terms being purely 
relative—an idle controversy. It is certainly 
not a constant occurrence ; it is certainly not so 
rare as, a priori, any one without experience 
would expect it to be. The subject forms a 
curious though painful chapter, seldom read 
by the public eye, in boy-history. Theft is 
difficult of detection at schools, owing to the 
extreme carelessness of most boys about giving 
opportunities for it, and about giving evidence 
regarding it ; owing also to the often remarkable 
astuteness of the youthful thief. It is by no 
means always due to pressure for money through 
pleasures or debts, nor to a desire for osten- 
tatious spending. The element of triumph in 
successful and undetected craft seems to lend 
it a fascination ; till detected it is curiously 
tenacious of life ; on the other hand, it seldom 
spreads much, being, from the nature of the case, 
a secret offence, seldom communicated to an 
accomplice, and never to an outsider. What 
means in the way of craft may justifiably be 
taken to detect it is a question of casuistry not 
to be discussed here; but the period during 
which theft exists, known as a fact, but un- 
detected as an offence, is full of danger to a 
school : an atmosphere compounded of immunity 
and suspicion is radically unhealthy for boys. 

It is not on any grounds to be regretted that 
public attention should be called to these and 
kindred moral dangers and difficulties of school 
life, and to the extreme insecurity of relying on 
the “code of school morality.” Theft, indeed, 
would find in that code stern disapproval ; but 
even the boyish “snapper-up of unconsidered 
trifles” might, and probably does, salve his 
conscience by musing on the leniency with 
which offences as grave and more gross are 
viewed by public-school opinion. It is bad for 
us to forget that the ‘‘ code” is a survival from 
a time when little assistance was given to boys 
in moral matters at all. The inevitable result 
was a tacit theory that some vices were permis- 
sible and popular, others impermissible and un- 
popular ; and further, that the greatest vice of 
all was to give spontaneous assistance to authority 
in the detection of offenders. Even now—so 
wholly is the code impregnated with concealment 
and connivance—only highly placed and official 
boys, and not always these, can be trusted to 
defy it. As Mr. Sidgwick, in his excellent little 
book on ‘ Form Discipline,’ has pointed out, the 
result is that boys have not only in practice, 
but in theory also, ‘‘a muddled morality” ; and 
at a growing age the transition from a muddled 
to a poisoned morality is somewhat brief. To 
Mr. Sidgwick the ‘‘ code” is ‘‘an obsolete and 
mysterious thing,” but a power irresistible to 
boys. We only demur to his wise and experi- 
enced remarks on the subject in so far as they 
treat the state of things they describe as natural 
and necessary. We think there is a grave re- 
sponsibility, and that it lies not wholly nor 





mainly upon boys, and still less upon thei 
parents and home life, but upon masters. Thi 
is not to imply for a moment that they are insep. 
sible of, or indifferent to, such dangers; byt 
they inherit from their own school days, or cop. 
tract from constant intercourse with boys, that 
fatal local optimism that ‘‘ makes calamity of go 
long life,” and perpetuates defective codes and 
** muddled moralities.” The lavish and well. 
meant compliments which it is the fashion, not 
in sermons only, to pay to the code and tone 
of the school are almost unmixed evil, so e 
is it, yet so unfair, to make boys contented wi 
being called high-toned. After all, boys are quick 
discerners, and do not by instinct worship the 
casual behaviour and standard of their compeers 
unless they are unduly encouraged to do so, 
It is a golden rule for masters not to flatter 
the atmosphere of the school. We know not 
by what code it should be worse to steal a com. 
rade’s threepenny bit than to send up his work 
as one’s own. What have compliments to do 
with a state of things where the mere compari- 
son of the two offences seems pure paradox 
Turning now from the domestic problem to 
the external aspect of public schools, we seem 
to notice a development which twenty or thirty 
years ago would have seemed ominous, and even 
now is by many viewed with distaste. We mean 
the unquestioned rise, in public opinion and de- 
monstrable performance, of many schools which 
in a not remote past would hardly have been 
reckoned as competing with the leading schools 
at all. The growth has, of course, been gradual, 
and has been visible for some time, but of late 
it seems to us to have become conspicuous: 
we do not mean merely in statistics of open 
scholarships and such successes, but rather 
in that less definable increase of reputation 
which vigour and efficiency bring. Not that 
the older schools are losing their social pres- 
tige; on the contrary, it is more marked than 
ever, and their danger lies, as it has always 
lain, in their being tempted to rely upon it 
rather than upon intelligence. Over them, too, 
a change is creeping—a change to which we have 
before alluded as certain to ensue as the univer- 
sities cease more and more to be the natural 
and obvious goal of an ordinary school career, 
More and more they are demanding modern 
subjects, special preparation; the question- 
begging phrase ‘‘ useful knowledge” is yearly 
more heard in the land—life, in fact, has to 
begin earlier, and who reads must run. But 
though, as we have said, the older schools are 
feeling this movement, they could not possibly 
have satisfied it. That is why we view. the 
gradual levelling-up of schools as of good omen. 
Besides, a school is, or should be, something 
more than its boys and masters: it should bea 
centre of light and interest for a whole neigh- 
bourhood. To us it appears a worthy ideal to 
desire that no considerable district of England 
should be without its thoroughly efficient school 


.for the upper and middle classes, into which, by 


a more reasonable distribution of endowments 
than the present system allows, it should be not 
only possible, but easy to draft boys whose intel- 
lectual promise is greater than their financial 
resources. The nightmare of terror at the very 
moderate mixture of classes implied in sucha 
scheme can only be routed by degrees. Pro- 
bably, however, few people realize to what an 
extent classes are already mixed in all except 4 
very few schools. 

The scheme, of which we spoke last year, for 
endeavouring to postpone the learning of Greek 
to a somewhat later age has been warily started; 
three, at least, of the leading schools have 
already done something in this direction—Marl- 
borough, Winchester, and (we believe) Harrow. 
It should be repeated that the object has been 
not to diminish the number that eventually 
learn Greek, but to enable preparatory schools 
to fortify their pupils’ Latin, French, and 
English, by postponing for a year or more the 
fourth linguistic task. One result will be that 
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mnore boys will enter public schools with the 
igsk of Greek still before them; but their 
minds, it is hoped, will be less bewildered, and 
their previously acquired knowledge more firmly 
hela. It is said on good authority that already 
certain effect is noticeable; an increasing 
number of preparatory-school masters express 
their confidence in the change being for the 
better ; an improvement, slight but observable, 
is found in the French of those boys who for 
the first time have been subjected to an open 
competition in which the requirements in the 
way of Greek have been reduced. But time and 
scope for observation are required to enable us 
to see (1) if the new system will prove in the 

Jong run more acceptable to preparatory schools ; 
(2) if the study of Greek will really be damaged 
or promoted by postponement for a year or 
two; (3) if there is really the grave difficulty 
which we understand deterred Mr. Thring from 
3 similar attempt, in re-sorting certain lower 
divisions of a public school for the single pur- 

e of teaching the actual rudiments of Greek 
to the Greekless. No one who knows how much 
complication subtracts from efficiency will make 
light of this difficulty; but it can hardly be in- 
superable. 

It is plain that the educational world is still 
far from unanimous on the relative value of 
different languages. In a remarkable paper 
in the Journal of Education (July, 1888) the 
head master of University College School pro- 
nounces, in the very teeth of average views on 
the subject, that not Latin and French, but 
Greek and German, should be studied by those 
who do not study all four. French, he thinks, 
might be dropped on classical sides at fourteen 
or fifteen ; Latin on modern sides need not be 
touched at all. Mr. Eve is one of our most 
experienced and many-sided teachers ; we hope 
that this remarkable view of his will meet with 
more consideration than, in the last words of his 
essay, he seems to expect for it. To him Latin 
is very largely ‘‘ the literature of repentance,” 
and as such unfit for the young, in comparison 
vith that of ‘‘spontaneous growth and vigorous 
intellectual life.” We believe this to be an 
absolute, but neglected truth, that greatly 
needed reaffirming. There is no doubt, we 
think, that Latin has maintained its pride of 
place, both on classical and modern sides, not 
through the enthusiasm of those who know it, 
but through the respect and awe entertained for 
itby those who do not—a feeling which the Latin 
headings to the Psalms in the Prayer Book have 
done much to foster. 

No rumours are yet abroad as to the pro- 
gramme of the Head Masters’ Conference which | 
meets in December next at Winchester. Origin- 
illy the creation of two energetic head masters, 
the late Mr. Thring of Uppingham, and Dr. 
Harper of Sherborne, now Principal of Jesus 
College, Oxford, it has enlarged its original 
borders till it includes virtually every head 
master in England. Deliberative rather than 
legislative, it has by its expansion thrown off 
its early exclusiveness, and has certainly acquired 
the right to speak, if not for the entire edu- 
tational profession, yet, at all events, on the 
general relation between the schools on the one 
hand, and the universities and the public on the 
other. Its danger seems to us to be that of 
thoosing for its deliberations subjects of level 
interest to all its members—such, e.g., as the 
teaching of grammar—in preference to matters 
of vital concern to education itself, such as 
tndowments, over-athleticism, or the code of 
tthool morality. We do not mean that it never 
touches these subjects, but that it touches them 
thyly and hesitatingly. It underrates the effect 
m the educational and even on the political 
vorld that a sturdier and more courageous atti- 
tude might achieve. 








BOROUGH ENGLISH IN GENESIS. 


Mr. JoserH Jacogs appears to think that 
his ‘‘ explanations” in Atheneum, No. 3168, in 
answer to my remarks in your previous number, 
must necessarily be sufficient to remove all the 
objections that I made. In endeavouring to 
test this I shall carefully adhere to the parti- 
cular points which I mentioned in No. 3167, 
for I have not at present formed any opinion 
on the general question whether borough Eng- 
lish (or something like it) existed among the 
patriarchs or not; and I am not prepared, on 
the other hand, to deal with any minor collateral 
questions which have cropped up in the course 
of the discussion. 

My first objection was raised against the 
words: ‘‘Abraham must have been younger 
than Haran, since he is everywhere regarded 
as contemporary with his nephew Lot.” I pointed 
out that, even apart from the presumption of 
Abraham’s seniority from the order of the names 
(Gen. xi. 27), it might reasonably be concluded 
from the words “ took...... Lot, his brother’s son,” 
&c. (xii. 4, 5), that when Abraham was seventy- 
five years old his nephew Lot was a child or 
youth under his guardianship. 

It may surprise your readers a little, but it is 
nevertheless the fact, that Mr. Jacobs in his 
“ explanations” takes no notice whatever of the 
argument drawn from the text last referred to. 
The circumstance of his leaving it unanswered 
seems conclusive against him on the particular 
point, for he can scarcely have failed to perceive 
how seriously such an argument affects his view. 
As regards the order of enumeration, which, it 
may be remembered, he previously ignored en- 
tirely in Abraham’s case, he now admits its 
weight in some degree, but treats it rather 
slightingly as “occurring in a late and sys- 
tematizing verse of Genesis” (viz. xi. 26)—a 
plain implication that it occurs only once, as 
if the words “ Abram, Nahor, and Haran ” (xi. 
27), ‘Abram and Nahor” (xi. 29), ‘‘ the God of 
Abraham and the God of Nahor” (xxxi. 53), 
“the father of Abraham and the father of 
Nachor ” (Josh. xxiv. 2), had no existence what- 
ever! Still further to lessen the primd facie 
presumption, he refers to the fact that Nahor 
married Haran’s daughter (Gen. xi. 29*), and to 
the occasional mention of Lot as ‘‘ brother” 
of Abraham (xiii. 8; xiv. 14). As regards 
the marriage, I think he can hardly be 
serious, for elderly men have married young 
women in all ages; moreover, if Nahor were 
proved to be young it would not follow that 
Abraham was still younger. As to the other 
point, the words in xiii. 8 are “‘ Let there be no 
strife, I pray thee, between me and thee...... 
for we are brethren” ; while in xiv. 14 (I may 
add, also in xiv. 16) Lot is certainly called 
Abram’s brother, but in verse 12 of the same 
chapter he is called, as usual, ‘‘ Abram’s brother’s 
son.” Itis plain that the word is used figura- 
tively in all these passages (except, of course, 
verse 12), but it is consistent with probability to 
construe it as a relation or close friend simply ; 
there is no ground shown for giving it the sense 
which Mr. Jacobs claims for it. 

My next objection related to the words 
*¢ Joseph is the type of the youngest son, while 
Judah is the youngest son of the first batch of 
Leah’s children.” I thought the assertion as 
to Joseph gratuitous and unmeaning; Mr. 
Jacobs meant, it now appears, that Joseph was 
the youngest son until a younger was born, and 
that is a proposition which I have no desire to 
dispute. Ido not follow Mr. Jacobs in his ob- 
servations as to Joseph having been the ‘‘ right- 
ful heir” while still the youngest; for I have 
already said that I have not formed any opinion 
on the question of succession of the youngest. 
With respect to Judah, I pointed out, in effect, 
that his being the youngest of a batch must be 
immaterial, since the descent contended for is 





* Mr. Jacobs refers also to xi.31; but this is perhaps an 


descent to the youngest of a family. Alluding 
to this objection, Mr. Jacobs thinks he can 
‘see traces” of the time when Reuben, 
Simeon, Levi, and Judah were regarded (he 
means, of course, even after the birth of 
Issachar and Zebulon) as the only sons of 
Leah. “There is certainly a distinction,” he 
writes, the births of Issachar and Zebulon 
being “put upon a different footing, as being 
the result of a kind of bargain between Leah and 
Rachel.” The births were the result of a kind of 
bargain, no doubt, but where is the “distinction,” 
where the “different footing”? The ‘“‘ traces,” 
if any, seem to be very slight. ‘ Even in Chro- 
nicles,” Mr. Jacobs says, “the distinction is 
kept up.” To prove it he quotes from 1 Chron. 
ii. 1, ‘‘These are the sons of Israel ; Reuben, 
Simeon, Levi, and Judah, Issachar and Zebulun,” 
the ‘‘and” between Levi and Judah forming 
absolutely the only distinction! If we continue 
the quotation we find ‘‘ Dan, Joseph, and Ben- 
jamin, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher.” Applying 
the doctrine of the significance of ‘‘ and,” we 
have thus four ‘‘ batches,” in two of which 
the sons of different mothers are wonderfully 
mixed up: first, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and 
Judah, sons of Leah; secondly, Issachar and 
Zebulon, sons of Leah; thirdly, Dan, son 
of Bilhah, Joseph and Benjamin, sons of 
Rachel; fourthly, Naphtali, son of Bilhah, Gad 
and Asher, sons of Zilpah. Mr. Jacobs, when 
making use of only half the passage, can scarcely 
have realized the confusion of batches to which 
the “and” argument would lead him if he read 
the whole! I make noremark about the “patri- 
archal narratives” as affecting the position of 
Issachar and Zebulon, but I would observe that 
there is nothing in Gen. xlvii. 2 (referred to in 
connexion with them) to indicate that Issachar 
and Zebulon were not among the five men men- 
tioned in that text. Mr. Jacobs will not question 
this statement ; I only make it because I think 
his words in referring to the text might possibly 
create an erroneous impression. 

My last objection (may I say “‘ batch” of 
objections ? “ fas et ab hoste doceri !”) relates to 
the statement that Jacob ‘‘ is, on the one hand, 
the son of Isaac, the youngest son of Abraham, 
Terah’s youngest son ; and, on the other hand, 
of Rebekah, the youngest child of Bethuel, the 
youngest son of Nahor.” 

As regards Isaac, I pointed out that he was 
not the youngest son, since Abraham married 
Keturah after Sarah’s death, and had several 
children, who must necessarily have been 
younger (xxv. 1,2; xxiii, xxiv.). The record 
of Keturah’s marriage, “Then again Abraham 
took a wife, and her name was Keturah” (xxv. 
1), cannot be summarily got rid of by the mere 
allegation of ‘‘a later accretion of tradition.” 
Still less can it be affected by Mr. Jacobs’s 
observation, ‘‘It is distinctly stated that the 
sons of the concubines, Keturah included, were 
disposed of during Abraham’s lifetime, and 
were not in the competition for the birth- 
right, which is the only thing in question.” 
So far from any such distinct statement being 
made in the place referred to (xxv. 6, 9), the 
words “ Keturah included” merely represent an 
inference of Mr. Jacobs, and the actual words 
of the text are these: ‘The sons of the con- 
cubines, which Abraham had.” If Mr. Jacobs 
reflects a little he will see, I think, that the 
phrase ‘‘ Keturah included,” used as he uses it, 
is calculated to create a wrong impression as to 
the actual words of the text referred to. It is 
rather singular that in 1 Chron. i. 32 Keturah 
is really called a concubine, a circumstance which 
I had previously overlooked. Perhaps this may 
help Mr. Jacobs in his “ birthright” argument ; 
but with that, as I have said before, I do not at 
present wish to deal ; indeed, it seems scarcely 
to arise in this case, for Abraham gave Isaac 
‘all that he had” in his own lifetime (Gen. xxiv. 
36; xxv. 5). 

I next ventured to question the asser- 





accident, as that verse does not seem to bear on either of the 





points here mentioned. y 


tion, unsupported as it seemed to me, that. 
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Rebekah was younger than her brother Laban, 
and I challenged Mr. Jacobs to produce a text 
to that effect. He answers by referring to pas- 
sages which indicate, in his opinion, that Laban 
held Rebekah in manu, t. e., under his authority ; 
but this, even if proved, would not affect the 
question of age, for there may be, and probably 
are, countries in which a woman is in manu all 
her life. It is not, however, really proved at 
all, for the father and mother were both living, 
and Laban is merely represented as speaking or 
acting in concert with the one (Gen. xxiv. 50,51) 
or the other (55, 57). Lastly, I objected to the 
use of the mere order of enumeration as con- 
clusive proof in the case of Bethuel, while it was 
entirely ignored in that of Abraham. I need 
not say anything more about Abraham here ; as 
regards Bethuel my objection is not answered 
or in any way alluded to. Am I to suppose that 
the point is given up? 

I need scarcely say, after the above remarks, 
that I cannot feel satisfied with Mr. Jacobs’s 
‘‘ explanations,” which, indeed, for the most part 
do not seem to me to be explanations at all. To 
deal with such matters satisfactorily, a careful 
study of the-whole text, and an unbiassed 
weighing of evidence on either side, are abso- 
lutely necessary ; and I think that Mr. Jacobs, 
like many persons who have hit upon a pic- 
turesque theory, either is too impatient to 
test it thoroughly, or finds it difficult to assign 
@ proper place to each of the facts which tend 
to support or to discredit it. As to the plea 
that his article in No. 3166 was merely 
an abstract or condensation of a longer 
article in another publication, I must remind 
him that he did not mention the word ‘“ab- 
stract ” or ‘condense ”’ in the article itself. He 
wrote an article containing numerous positive 
assertions, and purporting to prove some of 
them by reasons in which he expressed perfect 
confidence. He was naturally responsible for 
each individual statement and argument thus 
spontaneously put forward, and he could scarcely 
expect to escape a natural responsibility by re- 
ferring generally for ‘‘ detailed confirmation” 
elsewhere. I have been very careful to credit 
him with no statement that he has not made in 
an unqualified manner, with no argument to 
which he has expressed a limited adhesion. I 
do not consider that I am really bound to read 
the “detailed confirmation” when I deal only 
with definite things which are complete in them- 
selves ; I have, however, in order to please Mr. 
Jacobs, tried to see the Archeological Review, 
but I have not been able to do so, as I do not 
know where it is published, and cannot find it 
in the list of periodicals in “ Kelly.” 

AtmaRic RoMSEyY. 








TOUTING FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 

I ENCLOSE a copy of a letter which I have re- 
ceived from, I believe, a most respectable firm 
of publishers ; but I think the process which it 
introduces so objectionable that I venture to 
send it on to you. Why should I, nolens volens, 
and why should my servants, be saddled with 
the charge of valuable books which I have never 
ordered, and for the possible loss of which the 
publishers would doubtless hold me _ respon- 
sible 7— 

_ “Sir—We take the liberty of sending you for 
inspection the first part, just published, of an im- 
rtant and beautiful work on , by % 
he enclosed prospectuscontainsall particularsabout 
this publication. Should you feel inclined to sub- 
scribe for the work we shall be greatly obliged by 
your filling up the order form attached to the pro- 
spectus and returning it to us. On the other hand, 
if you do not wish to purchase it, we shall send for 
Part I., left on approval, on hearing from you. We 
remain, sir, yours obediently, Co.” 

I hope’that you will do your best to suppress 
this nuisance, to which Iam exposed, I presume, 
because my name occurs in the lists of some of 
our learned societies. : E.. Watrorp, M.A. 








Literary Grossip. 


Mr. Lowett’s new volume of ‘ Political 
Essays’ will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Most of them 
deal with incidents and phases of the 
American Civil War, but the volume also 
contains the address on ‘The Place of the 
Independent in Politics,’ delivered in New 
York during the present year. 

A new story by Mr. Bret Harte will be 
begun in the forthcoming number of Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, which will also include 
papers by Lord Coleridge on his reminis- 
cences of Principal Shairp; by Mr. Sidney 
Colvin on some new letters of Keats; 
and by Mr. Goldwin Smith on the idea of 
Imperial Federation. 

Mr. Joun Murray has joined the Pope 
Commemoration Committee, whose arrange- 
ments for the loan museum are in a satis- 
factory state of forwardness. There is every 
reason to expect a highly interesting exhibi- 
tion. To the contributors already announced 
may be added the names of Earl Spencer, 
the Earl of Wharncliffe, Lady Dorothy 
Neville, Sir Theodore Martin, and Mr. F. 
Locker-Lampson. 

Ar the meeting of the Paleographical 
Society on Tuesday, the 11th inst., Mr. G. F. 
Warner was appointed joint editor with 
Mr. E. M. Thompson, in place of Mr. Bond, 
who has retired from the duty of editing 
the facsimiles which he has _ successfully 
performed since the formation of the Society. 


Mr. Epw. Maunpre THompson, who has 
been recommended by the Trustees for 
the appointment of Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum, is in his forty- 
ninth year, and considerably younger than 
his immediate predecessors when they en- 
tered office. Mr. Thompson was educated 
at Rugby School, and was appointed to 
the British Museum June 20th, 1861, ob- 
taining a place in the secretary’s office. 
After a short time he was transferred to 
the Department of Manuscripts, where he 
served under the late Sir Frederic Madden 
and Mr. Bond. On the promotion of the 
latter, Mr. Thompson succeeded as Keeper 
of the Department and Egerton Librarian 
December 17th, 1878. 


Axone Mr. Thompson’s contributions to 
learning are ‘Report on the Utrecht 
Psalter,’ 1874, folio; and ‘Catalogue of 
the MSS. in the Cathedral Library of Salis- 
bury,’ 1880. For the Trustees of the British 
Museum Mr. Thompson has edited a con- 
siderable number of catalogues, such as 
‘ Index to the Catalogueof Additions to MSS. 
in the Department of MSS., 1854-1875’; ‘ Fac- 
similes of the Codex Alexandrinus of the 
Greek Bible,’ 1879, folio; ‘ Catalogue of the 
Additionsto MSS. inthe Department of MSS., 
1876-1881,’ &c. Among those works which 
Mr. Thompson edited outside the Museum, 
mention must be made of the ‘ Facsimiles’ of 
the Palwographical Society, which owes 
much of its success to him ; his ‘Chronicon 
Angliz ab Anno 1328 ad Annum 1388, auctore 
Monacho quodam 8. Albani,’ for the Master 
of the Rolls series in 1874; ‘Chronicon 
Adz de Usk, 1377-1404,’ for the Royal 
Society of Literature in 1876; the ‘ Letters 
of H. Prideaux to J. Ellis, 1674-1722,’ and 
‘Correspondence of the Family of Hatton, 


‘| 1601-1702,’ for the Camden Society: in 1875 





and 1878 ; and the ‘ Diary of Richard Cocks: 
of Japan, for the Hakluyt Society, in ty, 


vols., 1883. Mr. Thompson has in the 
press for the Rolls series ‘The Chronic, 
of Adam Murimuth with the Chronicle gf 
Robert of Avesbury.’ 

Mr. Bonn was entertained at dinner lag 
week by the officials of the Museum. 


Tue August number of the English Ty. 
trated Magazine will contain an illustrate 
paper on Rugby, and another on ‘Post Officg 

arcels and Telegrams,’ with drawings by 
Mr. Harry Furniss. Henry Jame 
contributes the first part of a new story, 
‘The Patagonia.’ 

WE regret to hear of the death of Mr, 
Robert Carruthers, of the Jnverness Courier, 
He was son of the late Dr. Robert Carr. 
thers, and had been for some time in bad 
health. 


Messrs. GEorcE Puiuir & Son are goi 
to publish in December next the Educational 
Annual, a volume of about two hundred 
crown 8yo. pages, on educational subjects, 
in which it is proposed to review element! 
education in a popular form, and to furni 
statistical and authentic information from 
parliamentary and other public records; 
technical education ; agricultural education; 
industrial, reformatory, truant, and rag 
schools ; and secondary education, including 
a list of schools and colleges and the univer- 
sities. 

Cart. Trorrer, the biographer of Warren 
Hastings, is writing a short life of the great 
Lord Dalhousie for the ‘‘ Statesmen Series,” 
published by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. 

Pror. Kirkpatrick, of Edinburgh, is 
reprinting the letters he addressed to the 
Scotsman from Bologna during the recent 
fétes, along with Panzacchi’s ode and Car- 
ducci’s address. 

Ar the sale of Mrs. Procter’s books b 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson on the 16th 
some interesting presentation copies of 
works by modern writers produced high 
prices, of which the following are the chief: 
—Thackeray’s ‘Esmond,’ with inscription 
to Mrs. Procter, signed ‘“ W. M. T.,”’ 13). 
‘The Charles Dickens Birthday Book,’ pre- 
sented by Kate Perugini, 67. Mr. J. RB. 
Lowell’s ‘ Democracy,’ ‘to my dear Young 
friend Mrs. Procter, 1886,” 4/.4s. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s ‘Atalanta in Calydon,’ “ from the 
author,’ 7/7. The Browning books, of which 
there were eighteen different works, pro- 
duced 26/.; and the minor books generally 
realized 100 per cent. more than their 
ordinary value. This was to be expected 
under the circumstances. 

‘Waters or To-pay’ is the title of a 
work on the present social and political 
condition of the Principality, prepared b 
Mr. Thomas Ellis and Mr. A. H. D. Acland. 
Among a number of specialists who assist 
them is Principal Viriamu Jones, of Cardiff, 
who contributes a chapter on Welsh educa- 
tion. 

Mr. T. Marcuant Wiu14ms, formerly 
inspector for the London School Board, is 

reparing for the press a work upon Welsh 
iterature. As it is intended for English 
readers, all the specimens will be given in 
translation. 

Tue petition of the three colleges at 
Bangor, Aberystwith, and Cardiff to the 
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President of the Council to found a Welsh 
University brings into prominence the feeble 
way in which successive Governments have 
dealt with the higher education of the 
country. Because of the jealousy of Liver- 
1 and Leeds, Manchester was denied 4 
wiversity, and that unsatisfactory com- 
romise the Victoria University created. 
fn Wales, because of local jealousies, there 
are three colleges all trying to do the same 
work, although it might - much better 
done by a single institution, in which Lam- 
ter might also have been absorbed, to the 
advantage of all concerned, so that a respect- 
able nucleus for a university might be formed. 
Now the three colleges, which necessarily 
stand in one another’s way, have got weary 
—and we do not wonder at it—of having to 
teach for the University of London examina- 
tions, and want an examining board of their 
own, for that is what they really mean by a 
University for Wales. 


Sir Grorce Duckett has been made an 
Officer of Public Instruction by the French 
Government in recognition of his valuable 
work on the records of Cluni. 


Mr. SrpencER WALPOLE is believed to be 
the writer of the article on Dowell’s ‘ His- 
tory of Taxation’ in the current number of 
the Edinburgh Review. 


In the August number of the Antiquary 
there will be an article on Juan Ruiz, en- 
titled ‘A Priest - Poet of the Fourteenth 
Qentury ”’; specimens of Ruiz’s poems will 
be given, with translations from the Spanish, 
by the author of the paper, Mr. G. H. 
Powell. Dr. Hayman contributes a paper 
entitled ‘Some Points of Roman Archeo- 
logy. 

Tue Kensington Square improvements 
will involve the destruction of the houses 
at present occupied by the Ladies’ Depart- 
ment of King’s College. According to the 
Bill, however, a new and more commodious 
building is to be erected in the immediate 
neighbourhood, to which the classes will be 
transferred before the demolition takes place, 
so that the educational activity of the College 
will suffer no interruption. 


Tue general meeting of the Society for 
Psychical Research was held at the West- 
minster Town Hall last Monday, when the 
President, Prof. Sidgwick, delivered an 
address, in which the six years’ work of the 
Society was surveyed. Mr. F. W. H. Myers 
read a paper on ‘Strata of Personality,’ 
taking as his text the hypnotic experiments 
of Prof. Pierre Janet, of Havre, with Madame 
B., which have formed the subject of repeated 
discussion in the Société de Psychologie 
Physiologique of Paris. 


In the sale beginning on Monday next 
at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge’s 
rooms there are some interesting and valu- 
able objects, amongst others an English 
manuscript on a vellum roll written about 
1465, and measuring 30 ft. long, called 
‘Chronicles of the World’; the original 
autograph manuscript of ‘Queen Mary’s 
lament,’ by Burns; a copy of the Great 
Bible of 1539; a remarkably fine set of Capt. 
Qook’s ‘Three Voyages round the World,’ 
full bound in russia, with all the plates in 
several states; Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum,’ 
seventy plates; and a large series of first 
editions of the works of Thackeray, Dickens, 
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G. Eliot, Ruskin, Cruikshank, Tennyson, 
and others. 

Tue benchers of Gray’s Inn have pri- 
vately printed a new catalogue of their 
library, under the direction of his Honour 
Judge Russell. The compiler of the cata- 
logue is Mr. W. R. Douthwaite, librarian of 
the inn, who has added a most elaborate 
index, arranged upon a new plan. 

A new novel by the author of ‘The 
Leavenworth Case,’ entitled ‘ Behind 
Closed Doors,’ will be published next 
month by Messrs. George Routledge & Sons. 
Mr. F. M. Allen, the author of ‘ Through 
Green Glasses,’ is about to issue an ‘‘ adven- 
ture story.” It will be published early in 
August by Messrs. Ward & Downey under 
the title of ‘The Voyage of the Ark.’ 

Mr. James SHarMan is engaged on a 
work entitled ‘Mary Queen of Scots’ 
Library.’ It will give a list, with biblio- 
graphical notes, of the books the queen 
possessed and studied constantly. An in- 
troduction on the preservation of the list. 
and its interest for bibliographers and his- 
torians, will precede the catalogue. The 
work will be issued shortly by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 

Canon Isaac Taytor’s ‘Leaves from an 
Egyptian Note-Book’ are being reprinted 
with additions, by Messrs. Kegan Paul & 
Co., from the St. James’s Gazette. The book 
is mainly a record of conversations with 
Mohammedans on politics, morals, and 
religion. 

Mr. Rozserr Anstow, late of the Shrews- 
bury Chronicle, and editor of Shropshire Notes 
and Queries, has been appointed editor of the 
Cheltenham Chronicle and its accompanying 
daily evening paper, the Gloucestershire Echo. 

THERE are now published at Berlin 621 
newspapers and periodicals, among which 
not fewer than fifty-four are official prints. 

Tue chief Parliamentary Papers of the 
week are Education, Scotland, Report of 
Accountant, 1886-87 (7d.) ; Education, Ire- 
land, Annual Report of Commissioners for 
1887-88 (2d.); East India and China, Ex- 
ports and Imports, 1870-87, Return (2d.); 
High Sheriffs, Report of House of Lords’ 
Committee and Evidence (1s. 6d.) ; Register 
of Temporary Laws (3d.) ; Army Estimates, 
Fourth Report of Committee (2d.); Africa, 
No. 4, Acquisitions of Territory, Notifica- 
tion (1d.) ; Trade, United Kingdom, Annual 
Statement for 1887 (4s. 1d.); and Consular 
Reports—Germany, Trade of Frankfort-on- 
Main for 1887 (2d.); China, Trade of Hankoo 
for 1887 (1d.); Portugal, Trade of Lisbon 
for 1887 (1d.) ; Tunis, Trade for 1887 (1d.) ; 
Roumania, Foreign Trade for 1886-87 (1d.) ; 
Turkey, Trade of Erzeroum (1d.). 
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A Life of Matthew Fontaine Maury, U.S.N. 
and C.S.N. By his Daughter, Diana 
Fontaine Maury Corbin. (Sampson Low 
& Co.) 

Ir was fully time that the story of Capt. 

Maury’s life should be given to the world. 

Fifteen years have passed away since his 

death, and to the new generation his 

memory is fast becoming little more than 

a name. Each year it becomes more diffi- 

cult to conceive navigation as it was when 





Maury began his labours and worked the 
astounding change which now seems the 
natural and necessary course of things. 
This should not be; and we therefore wel- 
come Mrs. Corbin’s volume, even though 
as a biography it has shortcomings, such 
as are incidental to all biographies 
written by a near relation, and which in 
this case take the form of superlatives not 
always correct in fact, and where correct 
not always in the best taste. But these 
may be readily forgiven and condoned in 
the pleasure we feel in reading the memoirs 
of this distinguished man. It speaks much 
for the charm and the unaffected simplicity 
of his character that even the homely details 
of daily life, his manner of brushing his 
hair or of shaving in presence of a group 
of admiring children, do not strike the 
reader as ridiculous. 

Descended from a family of French 
Huguenots, Matthew Fontaine Maury was 
born near Fredericksburg, in Virginia, in 
January, 1806. At the age of nineteen he 
entered the navy, much against the wish of 
his father, who, though he would not posi- 
tively forbid him to go, refused to give him 
any money to go with. He left home with 
@ narrow capital of thirty dollars, which 
he had earned as usher in a neighbouring 
school. Feeling thus from the outset that 
his career depended entirely on himself, and 
that he was bound to justify his resolve, he 
devoted himself with all the energy and 
determination of his nature to the study of 
his profession. Teachers he had none; and 
years afterwards we find him bewailing the 
time he had lost by the groping in the 
dark which had been his only way of attain- 
ing knowledge. It may well be, however, 
that it was to this very groping that he 
was indebted for his fame. Having to 
work out his own solution of the questions 
that came before him, his mind had an ori- 
ginality and independence foreign to one 
which has been trained to flow in accus- 
tomed channels. He taught himself naviga- 
tion from a manual in Spanish, learning 
Spanish and navigation at the same time. 
Writing of this some years afterwards, he 
said :— 

‘¢T used to resort to various artifices for study 
while on watch. If I went below only for a 
moment or two, and could Jay hands upon a 
dictionary or any book, I would note a sentence, 
or even a word, that I did not understand, and 
fix it in my memory to be reflected upon when 
I went on deck. I used to draw problems in 
spherical trigonometry with chalk on the shot, 
and put them in the racks where I could see 
them as I walked the deck. That with so much 
perseverance I should have failed in my prime 
object I attribute to the want of books and 
proper teachers in the navy.” 

His natural bent, in fact, led him from the 
first to the theoretical rather than to the 
practical side of his profession ; so much so 
that when he went up for his examination, 
which we may take for granted turned, in 
1830, almost exclusively on matters of prac- 
tical detail, he passed no higher than twenty- 
seventh out of a batch of forty. He was, 
however, almost immediately afterwards 
appointed master of the Falmouth sloop, 
and in her sailed for the Pacific. This may 
be considered the turning-point of his life, 
for it seems to have been his special duties 
as navigating officer that distinctly turned 
his attention to the scientific study of making 
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assages—a subject which till then had 
lone left to practical experience guided by 
vague tradition. It was during this voyage 
also that he arranged for the press a work 
on navigation which, we are given to under- 
stand, he had written in great part whilst 
still a midshipman. In 1834 he returned 
to the States in the Potomac frigate, which 
was paid off at Boston. Maury then went 
to Fredericksburg, where he married his 
cousin, Miss Herndon, to whom he had 
become engaged before leaving in the Fal- 
mouth. 

‘¢ His fee to the clergyman who married them 
was the last ten dollars he possessed in the 
world. Not long after his marriage he went on 
to Philadelphia to make arrangements with Mr. 
Biddle, a prominent publisher of that place, to 
bring out his ‘ first born,’ as he used to call it— 
his work on navigation. So great was his poverty 
while there that he lived on cheese and crackers, 
which he would eat at odd moments in his little 
garret chamber. It was considered a bold step 
on the part of an officer of no higher rank than 
that of a passed midshipman to publish a work 
on navigation; but the book made its way in 
spite of all obstacles. It was favourably noticed 
by the highest nautical authorities in England, 
and it became the text-book of the United States 
Davy.” 

It was shortly after this that Maury was 
appointed to the South Sea exploring 
expedition as ‘astronomer and hydro- 
grapher,” and went to Philadelphia to 
study and gain practice in the use of instru- 
ments; but on Commodore Wilkes super- 
seding Jones as commander of the expe- 
dition Maury was also superseded and 
appointed to the survey of the Southern 
harbours. It was in October, 1839, while 
still holding this appointment and returning 
from a visit to his home, that, by the up- 
setting of a stage coach, he had his leg 
badly broken—“ the right knee-joint trans- 
versely dislocated and the thigh-bone lon- 
gitudinally fractured, making together a 
very serious injury’’—so serious, indeed, 
that it was nearly three years before he 
could use the leg with any ease, and that he 
was lamed for the remainder of his life. It 
was just before this unlucky accident that 
he had begun a series of naval articles in 
the Southern Literary Messenger of Richmond, 
under the title of ‘Scraps from the Lucky- 
Bag,’ by Harry Bluff. As these have not 
been collected we are able to speak of them 
only at second hand; but they seem, in 
their suggestions of reform, to have been 
far in advance of the age, and notably in 
advocating ‘‘the establishment of a naval 
school for young midshipmen, that they 
might there be instructed in the higher 
duties of their profession.” To these papers 
and the general approval they received trom 
the navy Mrs. Corbin attributes her father’s 
appointment in 1842 to the ‘‘ Depot of Charts 
and Instruments,” which under his super- 
intendence developed into the ‘‘ National Ob- 
servatory and Hydrographic Department.” 
It would perhaps be more correct to attri- 
bute it generally to Maury’s known and 
proved ability as a surveyor and hydro- 
grapher, and as the author of a standard 
work on navigation. It was shortly after 
joining -his new office that he wrote to his 
wife :— 

‘* The additional exercise which I have been 
obliged to take here has proved of the utmost 
service to the leg. On one or two occasions I 





have been on my feet from eight or nine in the 
morning till eleven at night. The leg strengthens 
under it all the time. Iam on my feet, stand- 
ing or walking, most of the day ; but unless I 
go down the city I never touch my cane...... I 
am keeping bachelor’s hall for the present. 
Miles, the porter, and I can vie with you in 
economy. His and my expenses for one week, 
including marketing, board, &c., amounting to 
exactly forty-eight cents. Moreover there was 
generally a midshipman to tea.” 

Another letter of the 12th of May, 1844, 
is a curious anticipation of the future :— 

“What a pity it is that M. Daguerre, instead 

of photography, had not invented a process of 
writing by merely speaking through a trumpet 
at asheet of paper. What a glorious thing it 
would have been...... When out visiting, and 
you would wish to give the cook an order, you 
would only have to hail down the pipe and the 
cook would have a written order at her feet, 
and then there would be no mistake about the 
puddings. What a convenience that would be 
to housekeepers ! Such aconsummation, though, 
must be left for the generation of such as Dav 
Jones and little Poll [two of his diidnnl. 
’T would be a curious thing if they were to carry 
on a courtship in this way.” 
A piece of nonsense no doubt he thought it, 
reeled off to amuse his wife; but even the 
nonsense of men of Maury’s stamp is im- 
pregnated with the character of their genius. 
By this time the depot had become the ob- 
servatory, and on the lst of June, 1847, 
sending to a friend a copy of their obsérva- 
tions, Maury wrote :— 

“The colleges are warm in their commenda- 
tion of the volume, and it amuses me that almost 
every one expresses surprise that Navy officers 
should be able to do such things...... I have 
solved a problem that has often blistered my 
heart, and proved that Navy officers are fit 
for something else than scrubbing decks at sea 
and tacking ship. You know I did not want 
the place, and only decided to keep it when I 
heard it had been promised to a civilian, under 
the plea that no one in the Navy was fit for it. 
I then went to Mason, pronounced that the re- 
petition of a practical libel, and told him he 
must stand by me. He did so, and though I 
had never seen an instrument of the kind before, 
and had no one with me who had, I was deter- 
mined to ask no advice or instruction from the 
savans, but to let it be out and out a Navy work. 
Under these circumstances you may well imagine 
the pleasure which I derive from any fresh proof 
of success.” 

It was about this time that Maury began 
to carry out his long meditated scheme of 
wind and current charts. The first of the 
series, published in 1847, was the passage 
to Rio, and others rapidly followed, as 
well as the ‘Sailing Directions,’ in two quarto 
volumes, a work which quickly ran through 
eight editions. The story of their success 
and of their influence on economic naviga- 
tion is one of the most extraordinary in the 
history of geography. The revolution was 
immediate, so much so that within six years 
it was estimated that the passages of sailing 
ships had been shortened by one - fourth, 
with a saving in money to the civilized 
world of something like five millions ster- 
ling per annum. In January, 1855, it was 
proposed in the United States Senate that 
a suitable remuneration should be made 
to Lieut. Maury, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to examine into and report on the 
matter. This committee, considering the 
question whether any reward was allow- 
able to an officer holding a Government 
appointment, reported at great length that 





Maury, being Superintendent of the Obser. 
vatory, had carried out his idea “ not at the 
expense of his duties proper, but in addition 
thereto” ; and concluded by recommending 
a grant of 25,000 dollars. The report wag 
however, never acted on, and it does not 
appear that Maury ever knew anything 
about it. Instead of the recommended 
25,000 dollars, what Maury received a few 
months later was an official letter from the 
Secretary of the Navy, informing him that, 
on the judgment of the ‘‘ Board for Pr. 
moting the Efficiency of the Navy,” he wag 
placed on the retired list, but was to con- 
tinue on duty at the observatory. The 
measure was to some extent exceptional, 
and was considered as an indignity, not only 
by Maury, but by his friends and the public, 
The feeling in his favour was so stron 
that two years afterwards he was reinstat 
on the active list and with commander’s rank, 
dated back to the 14th of September, 1855, 
three days before the date of his former 
retirement. 

He had mean time published the work by 
which his name is most widely known, ‘ The 
Physical Geography of the Sea,’ a work 
which has perhaps been more generally read 
and studied than any other scientific trea- 
tise, unless, indeed, we except ‘The Origin 
of Species.’ It isnot, however, on this, but 
on the charts and sailing directions of which 
it is the popular exponent, that Maury’s fame 
must rest. Asa collater or systematizer of 
observations Maury was unsurpassed, and 
the practical results which he deduced from 
them opened out a new study to the scientific 
navigator; but his power of theorizing was 
crude and imperfect, and many chapters of 
the celebrated ‘ Physical Geography’ are more 
remarkable for imagination than for sound 
and accurate reasoning. And yet such was 
the charm of his style—such was the infec- 
tion of his enthusiasm—that even men of 
approved knowledge were held enthralled, 
and accepted his conclusions as undoubted 
fact. But credulity of this sort could not 
last, and has not lasted; so that just as 
twenty-five or thirty years ago Maury’s 
repute as a meteorologist was unduly ex- 
aggerated, so now it is unduly depreciated. 
With all its faults, the work remains one of 
undoubted genius—great if only for the 
impulse which it gave to the study of this 
particular branch of physical geography 
and for the enormous advance in the science 
of meteorology which we owe to it. 

When the civil war broke out, Maury, 
from his view of the constitution of the 
United States, felt that he was before 
everything a Virginian, and, unhesitatingly 
throwing up his appointments in Washing- 
ton, followed Virginia in secession. He 
seems to have suggested certain adaptations 
and improvements in the electric submarine 
mines which were laid down for the defence 
of the Confederate harbours, and was after- 
wards sent to England as an agent for the 
purchase of war material. On the colla 
of the Confederate cause, being advised t 
Northern feeling against him was very bitter, 
he sought a refuge with the Emperor Maxi- 
milian in Mexico, and was by him dispatched 
to England on business connected with 4 
scheme of colonization which he wished to de- 
velope. Bythe downfall of Maximilian he was 
deprived of this resource, and for the next 
two years was employed on a series of ge0- 
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aphical school-books. ‘‘ Well,” he wrote, 
“J could not wind up my career more use- 
filly (and usefulness is both honour and 
sory) than by helping to shape the cha- 
F cter and mould the destinies of the rising 
,eneration.” In 1868, consequent on a 
veneral amnesty, Maury was able to return 
America. He was appointed Professor 
f Physics in the Virginia Military Institute 
st Lexington, and there he died on the 
ist of February, 1873. 

We would fain speak of the general 
recognition which Maury received from 
foreign governments and societies, of his 
sjmost countless orders, medals, and degrees; 
something also of the man in his domestic 
lations, of his home life and of his family, 
hich Mrs. Corbin describes with a minute- 
ness which to many reputations would be 
jangerous, though Maury appears through 
it all as one who might have been a 
hero even to his valet de chambre, had 
he limited income on which he lived, 
brought up his family, and was happy, ever 
yrmitted him to have such an incubus. 
Limits of space, however, compel us to close. 
If what we have said induces the reader to 
turn to the work itself, we can promise him 
asa reward the history not only of a dis- 
tinguished hydrographer, but of an amiable 
and good man. 

















SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Companion to the Weekly Problem Papers. By 
he Rev. John J. Milne. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
This ‘Companion’ is a useful sequel to the 
wuthor’s ‘ Weekly Problem Papers’ and their 
subsequently published ‘Solutions.’ Like his 
two previous works, it is specially intended for 
students preparing for mathematical scholar- 
ships or reading for mathematical honours ; but 
it occupies somewhat higher ground and is 
more systematic. Papers of miscellaneous pro- 
blems in different branches of mathematics, 
however well graduated, do not of themselves 
afford sufficient training for the examina- 
jon room. Something more is needed, some- 
thing more methodical and continuous, and this 
It 





methods of solution which, though not unknown 
toreaders of mathematical periodicals, are not 
ound in any of the ordinary text-books, Every 
year, as many students know to their cost, the 
inations for scholarships and honours are 
getting more difficult, and complaints are fre- 
quently made not only of the length of the 
papers set in proportion to the time allowed, but 
also of the artificial and conundrum-like charac- 
ter of many of the question. Mr. Milne seems 
fo think from his preface that these complaints 
enot wholly unreasonable ; but he philosophic- 
ally takes matters as he finds them, and provides 
the aspiring student, as in duty bound, with the 
best armour he can to meet the new order of 
things. At the same time his book is far from 
deserving the epithet of a ‘‘cram-book.” Much 








of it is the author’s own original work, while a 

e portion of the rest has been contributed by 
uathematicians who are acknowledged to be ex- 
perts in the special branches of which they treat. 


A Chapter in the Integral Calculus. By A. G. 
reenhill, M.A. (Hodgson.)—This little pam- 
phlet is an interesting and, within the limits 
Prescribed, a successful attempt to substitute 
More general and systematic processes of in- 
legration for the tentative and uncertain opera- 
ions usually adopted. Much of the simplifica- 
ton which the author has been able to effect is 
tue to his introduction of hyperbolic functions, 
if which he makes a free use in conjunction 
"ith the circular trigonometrical functions. 
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Geometry in Space. By R. C. J. Nixon, M.A. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press. )—This is a useful col- 
lection of the principal theorems in solid geo- 
metry put into a very small compass—only ninety- 
eight pages. The work is divided into three 
chapters, each chapter concluding with a set of 
exercises for practice. The first chapter may 
be considered as an abbreviation and simplifica- 
tion of the eleventh book of Euclid, from whose 
reasoning the author does not deviate needlessly, 
and from whose arrangement of propositions he 
does not deviate at all. He gives, however, 
some important addenda. The remaining two 
chapters are devoted to the consideration of 
polyhedra and solids of revolution. In sim- 
plicity and clearness the author’s demonstrations 
are all that could be wished; but we have one 
fault to find with them, namely, the general 
absence of numerical references to former de- 
monstrations and assumptions. As such refer- 
ences take up but little space and need not be 
attended to when not wanted, their almost total 
omission is a serious mistake, 


A Treatise on Plane Trigonometry. By John 
Casey, LL.D., F.R.S. (Dublin, Hodges, Figgis 
& Co.)—In the preface to his elementary little 
work on plane trigonometry, published more 
than two years ago, the author announced that 
he had nearly completed an advanced treatise 
on the same subject. The volume before us is 
the promised treatise. Mr. Casey is no mere 
compiler. His heart is evidently in his work, 
and nearly every page of it bears the stamp of 
his individuality. The space at our disposal does 
not allow us to enter into details, but we can 
conscientiously say that we know of no work 
on plane trigonometry which contains so much 
new and useful matter, or which contains old 
matter better treated. Yet the book is not a 
large one—only 271 pages. The most interest- 
ing chapter is the last, which gives an exposition 
of imaginary angles and of hyperbolic functions— 
novelties, we believe, hitherto in trigonometrical 
text-books, though not in mathematical periodi- 
cals. The hyperbolic functions are not only 
interesting from their close resemblance to the 
ordinary circular functions, but also important 
from their increasing utility in physical problems 
—two good and sufficient reasons for placing 
them early before mathematical students. We 
should mention that the work which we have 
thus briefly noticed is not a mere sequel to the 
author’s elementary work, beginning where the 
latter ends, but a complete and independent 
treatise. As it is intended, however, for more 
advanced students, beginners would do well to 
prepare for it by a previous study of the author's 
former work. 


The Harpur Euclid. By Edward M. Langley, 
M.A., and W. Seys Phillips, M.A. (Rivingtons. ) 
—All the propositions of the first two books of 
Euclid are to be found here in their usual order, 
but with considerable deviations from the 
common text. These changes are, for the most 
part, decided improvements ; but we have come 
across some which we are unable to regard in 
that light. We do not, for instance, see any 
advantage in the departure made from Euclid’s 
text in the last proposition of his first book. 
The proof substituted is the same in principle, 
and is neither shorter nor clearer. It is true it 
removes a treacherous though innocent-looking 
snare in the construction, over which, as ex- 
perienced teachers and examiners know, the un- 
wary are apt tostumble ; but the authors should 
remember that traps and snares have an edu- 
cational value, inasmuch as they tend to make 
pupils more careful. The book contains several 
useful notes with exercises for practice. 


First Elements of Experimental Geometry. 
By Paul Bert. Translated from the French. 
(Cassell & Co.)—The wide circulation which the 
scientific primers of the late Paul Bert have 
obtained in French schools bears testimony to 
the estimation in which they are held by his own 
countrymen. And there is no question that 





this popularity is deserved. The most uncom- 
promising opponents of his views on politics or 
religion admit that as a lucid expositor of science 
to the young he has few equals. The little 
primer before us is the last which he ever wrote. 
It contains a long and interesting preface, dated 
February, 1886, and written by him on board 
the Melbourne on his way to the East, where he 
was so soon to end his days. The translator 
has adhered faithfully to the original, except 
where deviation was absolutely necessary in 
order to make the work suitable for English 
schools. He has also appended several useful 
exercises not found in the French version. 

Longmans’ Commercial Mathematics. (Long- 
mans & Co.)—We do not quite understand 
the object of this book, and there is no preface 
to enlighten us. It contains 106 pages, of which 
twenty-five only are devoted to arithmetic and 
the rest to algebra. The arithmetic—the little 
there is of it—treats of foreign moneys, weights, 
and measures, and of exchange, and so comes 
fairly under the title of ‘‘ commercial mathe- 
matics”’; but the algebraic portion which follows 
has not the remotest bearing upon commerce or 
commercial questions. It is simply a common- 
place elementary algebra of very limited range, 
which any one with a taste for book-making 
might have put together. 

The Elements of Logarithms. By W. Gallatly, 
M.A. (Francis Hogson.)—This is another little 
pamphlet whose raison d’étre we are utterly at 
a loss to understand. The author says that it 
is ‘* an expansion of notes given to army pupils.” 
We have examined his notes, and do not find 
that they contain anything new or important. 








GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE, 


OnE of the most interesting papers in the last 
number of the Royal Geographical Scociety’s 
Proceedings is a brief account, by Mr. H. H. 
Johnston, our consul at Calabar, of a trip up 
the Cross River, in West Equatorial Africa, for 
the purpose of making treaties with the various 
kings and chiefs along its banks, by which means 
their territories might be brought under British 
protection. Above Iko Morut (about 6° N. lat.) 
the people are in many places wild and excitable ; 
they are inveterate cannibals, and are continually 
fighting among themselves. They accorded Mr. 
Johnston a boisterous reception, and at first 
actually fired at him, after which they waded 
out through the shallows armed with all kinds 
of weapons, and nearly sank the canoe in 
their excitement ; but, to do them justice, they 
never stole the most trifling article. On one 
occasion Mr. Johnston was dragged out of the 
canoe by a score of cannibals, mounted on the 
shoulders of the biggest, and carried off at a run 
to the town, where he was put in a hut with the 
door open, to be stared at for an hour by hun- 
dreds of entranced savages. Almost over his 
head, hanging from the smoke-blackened rafters 
of the house, was a smoked human ham, and 
about a hundred skulls were ranged round the 
upper part of the clay walls. After an hour’s 
conversation he completely won them round to 
a quiet and friendly demeanour, and the old 
chief presented Mr. Johnston with a necklace 
of human knuckle-bones which was adorning 
his own neck, while the town added a hundred 
yams and two sheep. On the return journey there 
was the same excitement as before on the part of 
the riparian savages, whoagain thronged round the 
canoes ; while even the little children, standing 
ankle-deep in the water, shrieked out that they 
would like to eat the Englishman. Fortunately 
no actual breach of the peace occurred, and Mr. 
Johnston got back safely, having completed a 
careful survey of the Cross (or Upper Old Cala- 
bar) River and made collections for Kew and the 
British Museum. 

Tue portions of the Handy-Volume Atlas 
of the British Empire relating respectively to 
Australasia and to British North America have 
been issued separately, and form very useful 
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little volumes for colonists or for emigrants. 
They are published, of course, by Messrs. Philip 
& Son. 

Wr have received from Mr. John Walker a 
Pocket Gazetteer of the World, edited by Mr. 
Bartholomew. It is admirably executed as far 
as we have been able to test it, but the maps 
and some of the tables are not quite so good as 
the gazetteer. The scale of the maps is too 
small to make it possible that they should be 
good, and the compression of the tables is too 
extreme. For instance, in the table of the 
Races of Mankind the colours in the key or 
reference contain four reds which are indis- 
tinguishable, and in the map of Height of Land 
the Alps are not visible, while in the table of 
Armies and Navies of Principal States the 
Italian army is made to considerably outnumber 
the Russian, which is absurd; whereas the 
Russian navy is credited with a vastly larger 
number of vessels than that of Italy, mounting 
a much greater number of guns, and with nearly 
three times the number of ironclad ships, the 
fact being that the Russian army, both in peace 
and war, is really about four times the Italian, 
and that the Italian navy is more than four 
times as powerful as the Russian. We are 
aware of the extreme difficulty of stating military 
and naval strength in figures, and we know that 
other books of reference make similar errors. 

Philips’ New Map of England and Wales, 
‘* compiled from the Ordnance Survey, showing 
canals, navigable rivers, and principal railway 
lines,” by W. Shawe (Philip & Son), admirably 
answers its purposé. It is drawn on a scale of 
ten miles to the inch, and distinguishes canals 
owned by the railway companies from those not 
as yet in their hands. 

Tse Elementary School - Atlas, designed by 
Mr. J. Bartholomew to illustrate the principal 
text-books on elementary geography published 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., consists of twenty- 
four quarto maps. The atlas presents but few 
original features, and is, therefore, somewhat 
disappointing, but it is quite up to the quality 
of the ordinary publications of this kind. The 
price (one shilling) is exceedingly moderate. 








CHEMICAL NOTES. 


THE question as to the exact atomic weights 
of hydrogen and oxygen is still exciting atten- 
tion. Amongst the latest contributions to the 
subject the work of Cooke and Richards, pub- 
lished in the American Chemical Journal, seems 
of especial importance. Essentially their method 
consisted in burning a quantity of hydrogen 
which had been weighed in the gaseous state. 
After making the correction recently indicated 
by Lord Rayleigh (Athen., May 12th) they find 
the ratios of the atomic weights of hydrogen and 
oxygen to be 1:15°869, but they show that this 
result cannot be considered as final, and that 
there must have been a small constant error 
either in their process or in that of Dumas. 

A new sulphur oxy-acid has been obtained 
by Villiers (Compt. Rend., 106, 851) by mixing 
sodium thiosulphate with a quantity of water 
insufficient for complete solution and saturating 
the mixture with sulphurous anhydride. After 
some days the yellow solution is again saturated 
with sulphurous anhydride, allowed to remain 
for two or three days longer at the ordinary 
temperature, and then evaporated in a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid. Lustrous, white, brittle 
crystals of the sodium salt, Na.S,O,, are ob- 
tained, which when recrystallized from water 
are converted into soft, waxy nodules of the 
hydrated salt, Na,S,0O.+2H,0. The free dithio- 
persulphuric acid was not isolated. 

When zinc, or zinc oxide, is dissolved in caustic 
soda, it has been assumed that a compound of 
zine oxide with sodium oxide is formed, in which 
the zinc oxide acts as an acid, but hitherto such 
a compound has not been isolated from the 
liquid. Comey and Jackson by treating this 
liquid with alcohol have obtained a compound 





of the formula 20Na‘Zn‘OH+7H.0, crystalliz- 
ing in conical or spherical groups of needles. 

Nilson and Petterson have determined the 
vapour density of aluminium chloride at a tem- 
perature a little below 835°, and find that it 
agrees with that required for the formula AIC],. 
This may be regarded as completing the proof 
of the trivalence of the metals of the aluminium 
group. 

The accuracy of the atomic weight 1986 
adopted for osmium has for some time been 
held to be doubtful, inasmuch as the properties 
of osmium by no means agree with those which 
according to the periodic law should be shown by 
an element of that atomic weight, but, on the 
contrary, seem to indicate that itought toform the 
lowest member of a group consisting of osmium, 
iridium, platinum, and gold. This assumption 
has now been proved to be correct. Prof. 
Seubert, from analyses of the osmiochlorides of 
ammonium and potassium, deduces the atomic 
weight 191, which agrees well with the numbers 
now adopted for the other elements referred 
to, namely, Os, 191; Ir, 192°5; Pt, 1943; Au, 
196°7. 

Much attention has of late been given to the 
method of determining the molecular weights of 
substances devised by Raoult. This is founded 
on the lowering of the freezing-point of a liquid 
when any substance is dissolved in it ; the pro- 
duct of the molecular weight of a substance into 
its coefficient of depression (i. ¢., the depression 
of freezing-point produced by the solution of 
one gram of substance in the solvent) gives a 
constant value. This value varies with the 
solvent, but remains constant with the same 
solvent for numerous groups of compounds. 
From this it follows that if the coefficient of 
depression is determined, the molecular weight 
can be calculated from it. Of the numerous appli- 
cations of this method made within the last few 
months, perhaps the most striking is its use by 
Messrs. Brown and Morris for the determination 
of the molecular weights of the carbohydrates. 
They have succeeded in establishing the follow- 
ing molecular formule for sugars: Dextrose, 
C,H,,0,; cane-sugar, maltose, and milk-sugar, 
C,,H,,0,,, in each case; mannite, C,H,,0, ; 
arabinose, C,H,,0,; raffinose, C,,H,.0,,+5H.0. 
In the case of starch and its non-crystallizable 
transformation products they have not yet been 
able to overcome the great difficulties caused by 
the very high molecular weights that these sub- 
stances evidently possess. The further results 
of their investigations in this direction are 
looked forward to with great interest. 








SOCIETIES. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—July 5.—Mr. J. 
Brown in the chair.— Prof. B. Lewis read a 
paper ‘On the Antiquities of Tréves and Metz,’ 
describing some objects not generally known to 
the antiquarian _. of which no account has 
hitherto appeared in our own language. The monu- 
ments discovered at Neumagen are deposited in 
the provincial museum, or in a temporary shed 
adjoining the Roman baths at Tréves. Among these 
three of the most interesting represent a toilet 
scene, a boat propelled by oars, and the payment of 
rent or tribute. In the first, a lady appears seated 
in an arm-chair, a slave behind arranges her hair, 
another in front holdsa mirror, while a third female 
superintends. The stones carved in the form of a 
boat give the following dimensions: length, 2°90 
métres ; height, 1°15m.; breadth, 0°60m. There are 
eyes in the prow as we see them on the coins of 
Phaselis (skiff-town),and in accordance with the 
description of Pollux in his‘ Onomasticon.’ Thirdly, 
the bas-relief shows clerks or agentsreceiving money- 
rent or tribute paid by a group of elderly men. The 
faces of the latter plainly exhibit their discontent 
at parting with their cash. The mosaic discovered 
at Nennig is one of the most remarkable relics of 
ancient art, whether we consider its size—nearly 
equal to that of the Lateran—its good preservation, 
or the beauty of its execution. We have here the 
venatio, wild beasts contending with each other and 
with men; the interlude, a lighter entertainment, 
combatants armed with whips and staves; lastly, 
the retiarius fighting with the secutor or mirmilio, 
a strife that may be continued even unto death, 





But the most interesting subject here depiciaa-f .: 
the water-organ, as the pare has supplied G wy 
details not to be found elsewhere. Nennig is tweni 4” ent 0 
five miles distant from Tréves; and if the travel pxistlDg 
fixes his headquarters at this city he can easily yakhe Prin 
the Roman villa and its tessellated pavement jn fhroduce 
morning’s excursion. No Roman remains are visit om the 
in the streets or suburbs of Metz; buta few mi”: { 
above the city an aqueduct crosses the Moselle, plete Is 
Jouy-aux-Arches, On the right bank eleven archel? tical 
still remain, and on the left seven, about 60 ft, hig; gor the Ce 
The museum contains most of the antiquities foun forded 
in the neighbourhood, both Gallo-Roman apa-eocess 
medieval. Amongst them the column from MerteF te 
near Saarlouis, specially deserves attention ; it wer 
surmounted by a group that consists of a rider oft” hea 
horseback trampling on a giant, whose lower exgne hou: 
tremities end in serpents’ tails. Dr. E, Wagneyrivers 2 
thinks that the rider is Neptune; but the motiyd We re 
and the head of the figure would rather lead one ig... che 
suppose that we have here Jupiter engaged in th tor 
Gigantomachia.—Mr. F. Petrie laid before the mea§vhich © 
ing some of the information which had been a sighth } 
quired upon Roman life in Egypt through th Tue d 
erman 
uthor 
Physiolc 





























excavations made in the spring of the present year 
—Mr. Lewis’s paper was illustrated by a large colle 
tion of photographs and coins, and Mr. Petrie ey 
hibited, among other antiquities, two exquisitd 








mummy portraits in wax on wood. he Gert 
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Tves. Horticultural.—ll, Fruit and Fioral Committee; 1, Scienti 
Committee ; 3, Election of Fellows. 


Botanic, 3j.—Election of Fellows. 
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Science Gossiy, 


TuE International Geological Congress is t 
meet in Burlington Gardens from the 17th to the 
22nd of September next. The opening meeting 
will take place on Monday evening, September 
17th, at 8 p.m. The ordinary business of th 
Congress will include the discussion of question 
not considered at Berlin, or adjourned thene: 
for fuller discussion at the London meetin 
Amongst these are the Geological Map of 
Europe ; the Classification of the Cambrian anim 
Silurian Rocks, and of the Tertiary Strata ; anj 
Some Points of Nomenclature, &c , referred t 
the Congress by the International Commission, 
A special sitting will be devoted to a discussion samm 
on the ‘Crystalline Schists.’ Excursions wil§ Grote 
take place in the week after the meetingf,.,, m 
Meanwhile the Geologists’ Association is goin tu 
to make an excursion to the Forest of De — 
Wye Valley, and South Wales from August 6ige7® 9 
to 11th, under the superintendence of Mrgrster 
William Galloway, of Cardiff ; Mr. W. F. GwingNot on! 
nell; Mr. J. Storrie, Curator of the Cardifikely t 
Museum ; Mr. T. H. Thomas, President of th@levoted 
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Cardiff Naturalists’ Society ; Dr. C. T. Vachelfopica] | 
of Cardiff ; and Mr. E. Wethered, Hon. Sec. din an 
the Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club and Che ag to | 


tenham Natural History Society. 


Ir is proposed to issue, under authority fro 
the Government, a series of volumes to be @ 
titled ‘The Fauna of British India,’ containiyy 
descriptions of the animals found in Briti 
India and its dependencies, including Ceylo 
and Burma. For the present the work will} 
restricted to vertebrate animals. The editorshi 
of it has been entrusted by the Secretary ¢ 
State for India in Council to Mr. W. T. Blanfori 
and the publication to Messrs. Taylor & Franei 
The descriptions of vertebrates will occupy seven 
volumes, of which one will be devoted to mam 
mals, three to birds, one to reptiles and batr 
chians, and two to fishes. The mammals 
be described by Mr. Blanford, the reptiles hed 
batrachians by Mr. G. A. Boulenger, and tl Di Pic 
fishes by Mr. F. Day, C.I.E. A half-volume ois pict 
mammals is now in the press. It is expecte@le mer 
that one or two volumes will be issued each yeanyentic 


Tue forthcoming volume, No. XIIL., of thgte aid 
‘Professional Papers of the Corps of RoyaBary he 
Engineers’ contains an account, illustrated arietie: 
plates, of the treatment of sewage by the irol,, pai’ 
process, under the War Office authorities §,9 noo 
Chichester Barracks, and under the Commantg 
ing Royal Engineer of the Windsor district. 
Windsor Castle. The paper gives tables showing, 08. 
the minimum and maximum amounts of ty 4tar 
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ePicted iff apital outlay incurred at present for the treat- 
lied som vant of sewage, the actual cost of the principal 
» treaty xisting methods, the comparative efficiency of 
wily vi “ye principal methods, and the bulk of sludge 
 Eroduced per hundredweight of matter removed 


















nent in ip 

ire via omthe effluent. It concludesthat “the morecom- 
few mil sjete is the information collected from the actual 
fosele i pactical experience of either the United Kingdom 
ft high ‘ethe Continent, the more striking is the contrast 


ies fom@forded by the results obtained by the iron 
NaN andirocess, and the more important appears the 
n Mertenuarantee that is offered by its adoption for 





ni it i, health of the army, and the purification of 
aan he houses and streets, the wells and springs, the 





 Wagnefrivers and watercourses of the British Empire.” 
© motivd We regret to hear of the death of M. Houzeau, 
ed in td Director of the Royal Observatory at Brussels, 
he meefrbich occurred on Saturday last, in the sixty- 
been aogeighth year of his age. 
~ th Tye death is also announced of the celebrated 
ze cad rman physiologist Prof. L. J. Budge, the 
trie eyputhor of the well-known ‘Handbuch der 
eXquisitphysiologie,’ and of the favourite cram-book of 
he German medical student, the ‘ Compendium 
Her Physiologie.’ Dr. Budge was for over thirty 
rears Director of the Anatomical Institute at 
1, Sclenitdi'reifswald. Dr. Riihle, Director of the Univer- 
ititsklinik at Bonn, is also dead. 





























FINE ARTS 
88 is oa 
th to tha) rovAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS —The 


HUNDRED and NINTH EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY, 
PBs vgust 4—5, Pali Mali East, from 10 till 6.—Admission, 1s.; Lilustrated 
ptemb ppcatalogue, 1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


s of the The NEW GALLERY, Regent Street.—The SUMMER EXHIBITION 








jonas NOW OPEN from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m.—Admission, One Shilling ; Season 
uestion ickets, Five Shillings. ; , 
| theneg 
neetingm ‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 


ted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘ Christ’s 

try into Jerusalem,’ ‘ The of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
mat Pictures. From 10 to6 Daily.—Admission, ls. 
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mission pahrbuch der Kéniglich Preussischen Kunst- 
scussiong sammlungen. Achter Band. (Berlin, 
ons will Grote.) 

sa xz most important article in the present 


> Deg glume of the Prussian Jahrbuch on the 
vast Gugey@! art collections is that by Dr. Richard 
of Mrporster on ‘Die Verleumdung des Apelles.’ 
. Gwingot only is it the most lengthy, but it is 
Cardifikely to interest others than those who are 
t of thlevoted to picking the dry bones of archzo- 
achelfiogical discussions. There is, indeed, a cer- 
‘yn amount of philological interest attach- 
ng to the question as to how or when the 
lumerous artists who have treated this sub- 
y ect got hold of the story. Alberti, the 
taining’*PPiest mediator between Greek literature 

nd Italian art, was, as might be expected, 
Ceylogt® of the earliest to call attention to the 
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will passage in Lucian’s treatise ‘That One 
torshigghould not lightly give the Ear to Slander’ 


_ hich describes the picture painted by 
anio 


; 


MApelles to immortalize his sufferings from 
nel’ false accusation, and known by tradi- 
y av {on as ‘The Slandering of Apelles.’ The 
batraf' Was hardly translated by Guarino of 
Js wif tna, who was also probably the dis- 
os averer of the MS., before Alberti in his 
nd tgDi Pictura’ cited the passage describing 
ime ous picture as an example of how attractive 
pecte@iie mere description of a truly picturesque 
hyea“avention may be, even when deprived of 
of thqte aid of form and colour. It is not neces- 
RoyaBiry here to follow Dr. Forster into the 
ied trieties of treatment which show whether 
‘end ke painters who have treated this theme 
mani" 8ccess to the Greek text or to one of the 
rict ae"? Or less correct Latin and Italian trans- 


rict SE's : F 
owingons. Beginning with the illustrator of 










to Sandro Botticelli’s famous painting in the 
Uffizi ; describes Raphael’s drawing in the 
Louvre, reproduced by Garofalo in a work 
now in the possession of a gentleman at 
‘Weimar; the drawing attributed to Man- 
tegna in the British Museum; the engraved 
design by Luca Penni; the painting in the 
Pitti by Francia Bigio; and the curious 
little painting known to all who have visited 
the museum at Nimes, on which are in- 
scribed the pathetic words :— 

Virtutum omnium hic 

Vi retenta est mater 

O seculum miserum O 

Crudele seculum. 
In vain does Truth, the mother of all the 
Virtues, appeal for justice. The ears of the 
king are filled with the whispers of Ignor- 
ance and Suspicion ; Calumny, attended by 
Envy, Craft, and Deception, drags the inno- 
cent to destruction. Thus was the subject 
treated by the Italians and by the Germans ; 
by Diirer, for the decoration of the Council 
Chamber of the Town Hall of his native 
city; by Holbein ; by every one, in short, 
until we come to Hans Bock, who in 1611 
carried out the ancient theme in the Council 
Chamber at Basle with expressive variations. 
People had become weary of the perpetual 
reproach. They wished for a change, so 
Hans Bock shows us Apelles bursting his 
bonds, freed by Innocence, and Art who is 
symbolized by Hermes. This composition 
is, however, but the reproduction of a design 
engraved after Zuccheri by Cornelius Cort, 
which was painted by Zuccheri himself in a 
work now at Hampton Court, so that this 
sentimental reaction against injustice seems 
to have begun with the Italian master. 

Of late this subject has lost favour; love 

of allegory seems to have been replaced by 
that passion for realism which dates from 
the days of the French Revolution. Dr. 
Forster, however, does not attempt to deal 
with this side of the question, although it is 
that on which his subject has the deepest 
human interest. He is contented to group 
his facts in exact historical sequence and 
connexion, and leaves the reader to study 
them for himself. 
This is the case with nearly all the 
articles in the Jahrbuch. They are a mine 
of information, of which the reader himself 
must discover the true use. Von Tschudi 
reconstructs laboriously the high altar of 
Sixtus IV. in St. Peter’s, the sculpture of 
which was relegated to the Vatican vaults 
on its destruction at the end of the sixteenth 
century; Dr. Bode continues his minute 
researches on the Della Robbia, and on the 
early masters of the schools of Bologna and 
Ferrara ; Venturi also bestows equal care 
and method on the clearing up of mistakes 
and doubts which have, owing to the care- 
lessness of Vasari, long enveloped the early 
history of art and artists in Ferrara; Schmar- 
sow strives to search out the authors of four 
early statues, once on the gateway and now 
in the stores of the Cathedral at Florence, 
proving that they cannot have been by Nic- 
colo d’Arezzo, but that two may have been by 
Niccolo Pisano and two by Antonio di Banco 
and his gifted son Nanni d’Antonio; and 
Carl Justi has no fewer than three studies in 
Spanish art, the most noticeable being that 
on Juan de Flandes, court painter to 
Isabella the Catholic. 





of th Hamilton MS., now at Berlin, he passes 





In passing in review many of these proofs 


of zeal and labour one is constantly tempted 
to exclaim, as did the eunuch to Philip, 
‘* How can I (understand) except some man 
should guideme!” for, exceptin rare instances, 
no attempt is made to find out the point 
of interest by which the reader may be 
guided to profitable study of the infinitely 
little by keeping in sight the infinitely 
great. Dr. Bode has kept his paper on the 
Della Robbia alive simply by taking heed 
to the influence on Florentine art of Savona- 
rola’s teaching, and by looking for the 
moral effect of his theories on the practice 
even of those whose work seems least likely 
to be affected by them. In the same way 
Von Seidlitz’s paper on Bramante at Milan 
gains in interest because the small bio- 
graphical facts are handled in view of cer- 
tain artistic problems as to the relation of 
decoration, painted or plastic, to architecture, 
to which Bramante gave the greatest atten- 
tion, and which he handled with scientific 
mastery; but such considerations seem only 
too frequently to escape the modern master 
of research. In demanding that they should 
not be lost sight of, we are aware that we 
are asking that criticism and research should 
be maintained at the highest possible level. 
Petty details will, of course, accumulate 
beyond measure in dealing with archeo- 
logical questions, and will draw the mind 
away from the great problems which they 
should be used to illustrate. It is difficult, 
but it ought not to be impossible, to catch 
the right turn of thought at which the most 
petty fact, the meanest life, may become 
indicative of the character of a whole period 
and enter into the field of history or philo- 
sophy. 








Ancient Sepulchral Monuments. By William 
Brindley and W. Samuel Weatherley. 
(Published by the Authors.) 

Tuts is a great book, and, as the title-page 

sets forth, it contains illustrations of over six 

hundred examples from various countries, 
and from the earliest period down to the 
end of the eighteenth century. They are 
contained in more than two hundred litho- 
graphed plates, very well drawn by Mr. 

Weatherley, as appears by the initials in the 

corners, but not always so well printed. 

Where the subjects allow it all are drawn 

to the scale of one inch to a foot, which is 

not too small to show most of them well; 
and so large a collection thus uniformly 
represented will be highly useful for the 
sake of comparison, though most of the 
important examples will already be known 
to the student. Not many are given earlier 
than, or beyond the pale of, Christianity, 
but those that are are well-chosen typical 
examples. Of the plates devoted to Chris- 
tian monuments most are given to those of 
our own islands, and in no other book, we 
believe, can such a collection be found, 
ranging as it does from the curious little 
gravestone of Carausius at Penmachno, Car- 
narvonshire—perhaps the only such relic of 
ancient British Christianity which remains— 
down to the headstone adorned with skull 
and cross-bones of a hundred years ago. 

Of foreign countries, Italy naturally supplies 

the most, but others are represented. The 

authors have purposely passed over brasses, 
which, especially in this country, are a most 
important class of monuments, because they 





have been so fully worked: by those: who 
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have made a particular study of them. And 
for a like reason they have only treated 
effigies so far as they form parts of the 
designs illustrated. 

Manyof the plates are given up to obelisks, 
standing crosses, and other things which 
are not sepulchral monuments at all, and 
the excuse for their presence in the book 
must be that modern monument makers 
have parodied them in their own works. 
Indeed, the authors admit that one of 
their objects has been to supply ideas to 
modern tombstone makers and those who 
employ them. It is for their benefit alone 
that the plates of alphabets are given at the 
endofthe book. We hope they will bemended, 
for they want it. But a fresh supply of 
“crib” is not likely to do much good unless 
tombstone makers can be taught how they 
ought to use it. The gravestone was grow- 
ing offensive even in the churchyard chiefly 
by getting too big, but in the cemetery it has 
become a thousand times worse. Its chief 
quality is impudence. Each one tries to 
assert itself above the rest, and the result 
is a hideous chaos. The clergy have gener- 
ally kept the worst sorts of monuments out 
of the churchyards. But even simple head- 
stones are a nuisance when they are so high 
that people cannot see over them. Many 
a village church is crowded round with such 
and its appearance ruined. Good design 
should be had if it can be got, but unfor- 
tunately the multitude like bad better. And 
our advice to any country parson who wishes 
to keep his churchyard in order is not to 
trouble so much about the design as about 
the size of what he allows to be put up in 
it. Three feet six inches above the grass is 
the utmost that should be permitted, and 
not so much if the monument be more than 
a headstone. To those—and they will pro- 
bably be many—who turn over this book to 
seek in it suggestions for monuments they 
have to put up, we say, Leave the obelisks 
and Irish crosses, and look at plate 189 and 
those which follow it up to 207. There they 
will find many headstones, some of them 
very good ones; also crosses of iron and of 
wood, and several examples of that excellent 
form of grave mark made up of head and foot 
posts, with a capped rail between them to 
take the inscription. If they follow any of 
these they will not go far wrong. 








Tue Dictionary of Architecture, Part XXIL., 
R—S (Whiting & Co.), is a phenomenon. 
When part i. of this wonderful publication ap- 
peared the world was quite young, and a band 
of enthusiasts, nearly all of whom have passed 
away, undertook, from pure love of art, to sub- 
scribe money for, or contribute articles to, a work 
which was to surpass everything of the kind. 
Mr. Arthur Cates, who retains the faith of his 
youth, and, with exemplary devotion, acts as 
honorary secretary to a mysterious body of 
** members ”—we fear the majority of them are 
ghosts without corporeal existence—tells us that 
with part xxii. all the funds are exhausted, and 
that 6501. will be required to complete the 
work. The architectural profession will surely 
combine to complete the volumes which, for nearly 
the lifetime of a generation, have stood imperfect 
upon their shelves. They should write to Mr. 
Cates at 7, Whitehall Yard, or to Mr. Wyatt 
Papworth, the editor of the ‘ Dictionary,’ at 33, 
Bloomsbury Street. The part before us has 
the merits, shortcomings, and defects of its 
forerunners. For instance, the article “ Rouen ” 
contains a@ prodigious mass of curious and 





valuable information compactly put together, 
and supplies constant references to authorities 
for information, but not exactly of the sort needed 
by architects. The same may be said for the 
notice, which is in itself a puzzle, on the “ Round 


Towers of Ireland.” What is the use of referring | 


to the rubbish which has been written on this sub- 
ject? The writer wisely says that these towers 
have been.“rendered conspicuous by a wild litera- 
ture”; but all the entry tells worth knowing is that 
these towers “ present the details of the [Round- 
Arched] Gothic or Norman architecture of the 
eleventh century.” Giraldus Cambrensis saw 
one of them being built in 1185. This is fol- 
lowed by a numerous list of works, including 
that ‘‘ wild literature ” which is conspicuous for 
its audacity, and later authorities of real value. 
What is wanted in such a book as this is a digest 
of the best opinions and exact information con- 
cerning these towers, not a collection of Hiber- 
nian absurdities. In spite of this formidable array 
of titles of books good and bad there is no refer- 
ence whatever to the broches of the Orkneys, 
the nouraghes of Sardinia, and their analogues 
which, under various names, exist in great 
numbers in Corsica, the Balearic Isles, Algeria, 
and Syria. It is true there is reference to 
authorities which refer to broches, but there is 
no other indication of the bearing of the history 
of those strange structures on the Round Towers, 
nor is an entry on ‘‘ Broches ” to be found in 
the ‘Dictionary,’ nor any indication of the re- 
searches of La Marmora, Lenormant, Pais, and 
others, to say nothing of still later inquirers. 
The biographies of architects are very good and 
suitable for such a work ; but we do not see how 
the bishopric of Rupertsland (unless, indeed, a 
cathedral is to be built) concerns such a dic- 
tionary as this. Even the references are not 
what they might be, eg., “Athenewm jour- 
nal, p. 87,” is a little vague as to “ Rusca.” 
Under “Saddle Back” there is no reference to 
tombs of that form. ‘‘ Salaminia” ought surely 
to have contained something about the ancient 
geographers who described the city. 


MM. Hacuetre & Co. have sent us No. L 
of Histoire de l'Art pendant la Renaissance, 
by M. E. Miintz. The author’s intention is to 
do for the period in question what MM. Perrot 
and Chipiez have, in several valuable histories, 
done for the major arts of antiquity. In the 
livraison before us he begins with the “ primi- 
tives” of Italy, and with considerable brightness 
and animation sets forth his views on the state 
of art, including art as influenced by, and influ- 
encing society in, Italy during the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He falls foul of *‘ le doctrinaire Sismondi,” 
and prefers ‘les généreuses ardeurs de Quinet 
et de Michelet.” These phrases are significant 
to those familiar with the subject. One of the 
best sections of the book treats of the association 
of ladies and the arts in Italy. The numerous 
cuts, chosen from works of Piero della Francesca, 
Gozzoli, Mantegna, Donatello, and Pisanello, 
are as faithful as they are characteristic of the 
subject. We hope to speak at large of this work 
when it is completed. 








NEW PRINTS. 


Messrs. Bovussop, Vatapon & Co. have 
issued a noble and richly toned etching, called 
‘ Regina,’ by M. C. Waltner (of which we have 
a vellum proof with the remarque, a peacock’s 
feather), of the bust of a girl in profile to our 
left, and seen in strong light from the same 
direction. It was painted by M. Henner ona 
panel not much larger than the plate. The girl’s 
deep auburn tresses float over her shoulders, and 
are gathered upon her forehead so as partly 
to shade her eyes. She is looking intently 
before her, lost in sorrowful fancies. On the 
face the painter has, according to his wont, 
concentrated the light, subordinating all the 
rest of the work to the luminosity of the cheek, 
throat, and bosom. The Rembrandtish inten- 
sity and concentration of the chiaroscuro of 


. * « i. a 
| his original have been wonderfully Fepro.ffrom 3 | 
| duced by the etcher. From the same firm ye Sweeth« 
| have received another proof on vellum of a fbommon} 
original dry-point etching (the remarque ,Mfective 
flower) by M. Lopisgich, entitled ‘The Hamlg Mboarer fig 
one of the most delicate, brilliant, and yep the he 
| forceful etchings known to us, having all thef-has no 
softness and breadth of a mezzotint, frend the 
from that obscurity in the shadows whichBoveral 0 
is the one inherent defect of mezzotinting he draw 
and possessing the sharpness, luminosity Because 
and spontaneity which are the chief charmfhe pail 
of etching proper. The subject of this chgMverely 
@euvre is of the simplest kind ; it is a vieyfhss publ: 
of a flat, marshy country seen under a paWhalk of 
grey sky, at the horizon of which lies gbrising 
soft white cloud. An almost motionless strean oups | 
glides between low grassy banks, and, by{igures © 
contrast with the intensely dark reflections }urses. 
of those banks, seems darker than the aky,firls wit 
This effect is quite natural, and, although welfoal Gat 
cannot account for some of the reflectionsfeashore 
in the middle-distance, we admit the charm Baby.’ 
of the whole. In the middle-distance of the 
plain is a group of high-roofed, thatched farm 
buildings, simple yet stately, which are dis MzssR 
tinctly shown, but without hardness, against theln the | 
soft white sky, and their images reflected in theftures, fr 
stream, so as to afford the blackest notes of allffhe Wa 
in the design, which is a masterpiece of chiaros-(View ne 
curo. The graded tones of the rough meadowMill. 
receding from the eye, the breadth, yet clearMMiiller, 
softness of the shadowed buildings, the bank of fheep in 
trees exquisitely toned against the white cloud, bf Gene 
and the way in which, as if set in the intensely Pfontrev 
dark reflections of the meadow’s bank and thefWorn O1 
roofs, the floating water weeds and mosses catch fin a hat 
the light and break the sable images on thei a La 
stream, are elements of art we shall not readily [ith a cé 
forget. From the same house comes to us ajmng card: 
third artist’s proof on vellum (the remarque seated, i 
prostrate scythe), from a plate etched by M.—i155l. 
Leterrier after ‘Les Fiancés,’ M. A. Demont’sfxeter a 
landscape of a level country just after the rising fril Mail, 
of the full moon in a calm atmosphere half 
charged with vapours, which obscure the middle. 
plain, and soften all the foreground. The light 
itself, “‘a veil of brightness made,” withdraw§ Siz F. 
from sight the more distant forms of the centreMRoyal A 
of the view, and yet makes visible the otherwis:fuearly v 
dark figures of two lovers walking in a cornfieldffer fine’ 
path towards a distant village, where are apout ex 
church, cottages, and trees. The charm of the fhe hol 
print lies in its choice and fine gradations of tone, Bititude 
its soft and massive chiaroscuro, its breadth and}tatue o 
extreme simplicity throughout. As we studyBustainir 
its details, the standing corn, still trees, dimlypf the pi 
shining stream, buildings, and banks of earth§pectator 
slowly reveal themselves, as in nature, to thefion.” ‘ 
eye. MM. Boussod & Co. have likewise sentpust of 
us twelve of their Estampes Miniatures, photo- tnd mod 
gravures in small after choice and popular pic- pxpressic 
tures by modern artists, such as ‘ Les Pigeonsfhe mot 
de St. Marc,’ after M. Palmaroli ; ‘ Le Miroir aux probably 
Alouettes,’ after M. Aubert’s pretty picture;pitting i 
the adolescent girl with a dove called ‘Lapp one 
Colombe,’ by M. Cabanel; ‘Sur le Port,’ two fistine 
charming figures by M. Kaemmerer ; and the fupporte 
famous ‘La Dernitre Pritre,’ after M. Géréme, fests on 
a scene in the Roman amphitheatre at the ¥e arr 
appearance of the lions. - of p 
gure st 


Messrs. W. A. Mansell & Co. have sent WF the Si 
proofs of two portraits—members of a series re- led 
presenting eminent physicians and surgeons—0 
















Sir A. Clark and Sir J. Lister, from plates made ving 7 
in mezzotint by Mr. R. 8. Clouston. It is diffi amsel | 


cult to say which is the better as a work of art. 
Each has the character of a likeness ; the more to 
animated is that of the surgeon, which is the ls ole 
brighter, if not the broader. The pose of the famsel 
physician is better adapted to show the expres f. 4. o 
sion of the features. Both seem to owe somé §. 4. 4. 
thing to photographs. No doubt they will be — 
acceptable to the medical profession. — From}. aloo 
Mr. H. C. Dickins, Regent Street, comes a2 G 
artist’s proof of a plate etched with much skill be oa 
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and solid draughtsmanship by M. V. Lhuillier, 
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a om & picture by Mr. P. R. Morris, entitled 


The picture is 
M of ayfhommonplace, but one of its best qualities—the 
arque affective apposition of the darkly clad and solid 
Tamlet'Mparer figures to the brightness and weaker tones 
nd yeift the hull behind them and at a certain distance 
all thjf-has not been maintained with sufficient vigour, 
at, freland the chiaroscuro of the whole suffers in 
Whichoveral other ways. We do not care to criticize 
tinting Bhe drawing of the ship, its rigging and anchors, 
inosity cause we do not remember those elements in 
charmihe painting, where they were not likely to be 
is chef-Meverely true to nature.—The Autotype Company 
& View—fas published in facsimile ‘ Six Drawings in Red 
& pab@halk of Child Life,’ by Mr. F. Shields, com- 
lies albrising very pretty, graceful, and animated 
stream froups of well-drawn and happily composed 
nd, byfigures of children, their elder sisters and their 
lectionfpurses. Of these the best is ‘Spring Tide,’ two 
1¢ sky,Birls with a lamb ; the next in merit is ‘ Sea- 
igh welfval Gatherers,’ two lightly-clad girls on a windy 
lectionsfeashore ; after these we prefer ‘ Hush-a-bye, 
charm Baby.’ 
of the 
d farm SALES. 
re dis§ Messrs. Curistrz, Manson & Woops sold 
nst thefn the 14th and 16th inst. the following pic- 
| in theures, from various collections: T. S. Cooper, 
s of allffhe Watering- Place, 2151. A. Bonheur, A 
hiaros-View near the Coast, with shepherd and sheep, 
readowMi41/, OC. Kiesel, In the Studio, 199]. W. 
t clearMMiller, A View of Tivoli, with peasants and 
yank of kheep in the foreground, 3361. A. Calame, View 
cloud, pf Geneva, 241/.; The Lake of Geneva from 
tensely Montreux, 2731. F. Fagerlin, No Hope, 1361. ; 
nd thefWorn Out, 1267. Sir J. Reynolds, Lady Taylor, 
s catchfin a hat with feathers, 598/. Romney, Portrait 
on theif a Lady, 2101. P. De Hooghe, An Interior, 
readily Mrith a cavalier and lady seated at a table, play- 
o us amogcards, 2201, Rembrandt, Portrait of a Lady, 
que sfpeated, in black dress, and white ruff and cap, 
by Mil55/. ©. Henderson, The Leeds Mail, The 
mont's Exeter and London Mail, The Exeter and Yeo- 
rising fril Mail, and Changing Horses, 2361. 
_ 
aiddle. 
» light fint-Art Gossiy, 
draws f Sir F. Lercuton will probably send to the 
centrefRoyal Academy next year a life-size figure 
erwise {nearly whole length) of a Greek maiden. On 
rnfieldfer finely studied features is a rapt and de- 
are apout expression, full of purity and dignity. 
of theBhe holds both hands above her head, in the 
f tone, Attitude of prayer. She is close in front of the 
h and§tatue of a god, most of the detached column 
study Sustaining which is in the immediate foreground 
dimly ff the picture, so that her figure seems near the 
earth@pectator. The picture will be named ‘Invoca- 
o thefion.’ ‘Elegy’ is the suggestive title of the 
» sent pust of a lady of great beauty, in a wide hat 
hoto- fd modern dress, the mournful pathos of whose 
r pic-Pxpression and the pose of her head explain 
geonsphe motive of the picture. The P.R.A. will 
iraux probably finish a picture representing a Sibyl 
ture ;pitting in an attitude of meditation, analogous 
‘Iafp one of Michael Angelo’s Sibyls in the 
” twopistine Chapel; her legs crossed, her head 
d thefupported on one hand, the elbow of which 
rome, fests on the other arm. Her massive draperies 
t the We arranged in folds of great simplicity, and 
e of purple and grey. At the side of the 
nt us igure stands a tripod, in the brazier of which one 
og ref. the Sibylline Books is burning. The picture 
s—offilled ‘The Terrace’—two female figures play- 
made’ 2t ball—to which we have already alluded, 
difi-f ® design of exceptional spirit. The nearer 
f art, fmsel has just thrown the ball to her comrade, 
more "4 is gathering her skirts as if to be ready for 
s the /teturn. She leans towards her right, and is 
F the fen almost in profile towards us. The other 
pres- Hamsel, who is younger and more slender, faces 
ome: f° 88 She leaps up, and tries with both her 
be F22ds to stop the ball. Her draperies, owing 
rom oher rapid movements, are tossed abroad, and 
g an f= Mantle flies loose from her shoulders. 
skill | @REar progress is being made in placing on 
llier, F® Walls of the staircase at the end of the 
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Egyptian Saloon the fine collection of antique 
mosaic pavements in the British Museum, many 
of which were found in Britain; others came 
from Carthage. They have been cleaned with 
prodigious advantage, so that their rich and 
diversified colours not only attest their beauty 
and the choice taste of the artists who produced 
them, but supply a magnificent decoration to 
the staircase itself. 


Tue forthcoming part of the Journal of the 
British Archzeological Association will contain 
papers on the walls of Chester, by Mr. C. Roach 
Smith, F.S.A., and Sir James Picton, F.S.A., 
illustrated with several plates and diagrams ; on 
the ancient fonts of Great Britain, by Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen ; and on anewly discovered sculp- 
ture of the Deze Matres at Carlisle, with an illus- 
tration, by Mr. R. 8. Ferguson, F.8.A. 


A LETTER to the Western Morning News of 
the 6th inst., headed ‘‘ Fern Pirates,” and signed 
by the owner of beautiful Okehampton Park, 
which the writer generously allows to be used 
by the public, although she is at the entire 
cost of its preservation and maintenance, is such 
an appeal as we heartily recommend to all lovers 
of nature and respecters of their neighbours’ pro- 
perty. Mrs. Roper writes that the magnificent 
Osmunda regalis and other ferns for which the 
valley of the Ockment and its neighbourhood 
are famous are being stolen wholesale: ‘‘ Three 
weeks ago we seized four huge hampers full of 
these ferns, all going to the London markets. 
On the 4th inst. another big hamper containing 
seventy-eight roots was stopped at the rail- 
way station, addressed to a gardener, Covent 
Garden, London.” ‘‘I hear,” writes the plun- 
dered lady, ‘‘ such hampers are at every station, 
waiting to be filled and sent to gardeners at 
a distance.” “Okehampton Park is entirely 
fenced and walled round, and has been so since 
1060.” There is no pretence for supposing that 
these ferns are public property. The best way of 
stopping such devastation is for lovers of nature 
to refuse to buy stolen goods, true and honest 
use of which is denied to none. Without some 
sharp punishment for such thieves, remote and 
beautiful Okehampton Park, and a score more 
places of the kind, will be reduced to the con- 
dition of Fairlight Glen, once the loveliest spot 
on the southern coast, now almost fernless, and 
a ragged scene of trampled grass, torn shrubs, 
and trees shamelessly defaced, being the resort 
of “ cheap-trippers ” and others who leave nothing 
for the delight of those who injure ne man’s 
goods, least of all the property of owners whose 
hospitality and kindness will not deprive their 
neighbours of pleasure. A correspondent at 
Tiverton writes that Osmunda regalis is now 
almost destroyed in many parts of Cornwall, 
once its peculiar home. At Tiverton some fern 
thieves were captured and punished for injuring 
fences and private property. Near London and 
for fifty miles around primrose roots have become 
scarce. 


Mr. W. ve Gray Brrcu's ‘Cartularium 
Saxonicum,’ part xxv., which is ready for issue, 
contains among other texts the charter of Eadgar 
in favour of the Abbey of St. Denis, with the 
seal of the king, now in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale ; and several Anglo-Saxon documents 
connected with Sunbury, co. Midd.; Cooling, co. 
Kent ; Kilmiston, co. Southampton ; and Athel- 
modestreow and Bentley near Holt, co. Wor- 
cester. There is also a hitherto unpublished 
charter, from Mr. Wynne’s Peniarth MS. of 
Burton-on-Trent Abbey. 


Tue Museum at Athens has just acquired a 
magnificent bas-relief from Eleusis, one métre 
high and eighty centimétres wide, which had 
been hidden by a peasant. The scene represents 
a group of Demeter, Persephone, and Tripto- 
lemus, and is an exact copy, made in the fifth 
century before Christ, of the fine votive relief 
discovered by Lenormant in the same place, and 
belonging to the same age. 





In the excavations of the last few days on the 
Acropolis have been found a fine bronze statuette, 
fifteen centimetres high, representing Minerva, 
and, near the Parthenon, the magnificent torso 
of a woman, of archaic style and of remarkable 
workmanship. This latter discovery is of great 
value as it fits exactly to a head of equally archaic 
style already found, and the statue is now 
almost complete. It is of half the natural size, 
and the colours with which it is painted are in 
excellent preservation. 


Tue French journals record the death, in his 
eighty-third year, on the 29th ult., of M. A. 
Armand, a distinguished architect, much em- 
ployed in the construction of railway stations 
on a grand scale, such as the Gares St. Lazare 
(Paris), Versailles, St. Cloud, and Lille. He 
obtained the Legion of Honour in 1847, and 
was made an officer in 1862; he was a Corre- 
sponding Member of the Institute of Architects. 
Having formed a large collection of Italian 
medals of the Renaissance period, he published 
a valuable work on the ‘ Médailleurs Italiens.’ 
He studied in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts under 
Achille Leclerc. 

ANOTHER veteran artist has passed away in 
the person of M. Etex, distinguished alike as 
sculptor, painter, and architect. He was a pupil 
of Pradier and also of Ingres, whose monument 
he executed many years afterwards at Mont- 
auban. M. Etex made his reputation under 
the reign of Louis Philippe, obtaining Second- 
Class Medals in 1833 and 1838, and the Legion 
of Honour in 1841. He executed a large 
number of busts of distinguished men, and in 
addition to his other occupations he both wrote 
and lectured on art. 


Some time since the Royal Academicians 
said that they would, before long, reprint the 
catalogues of their exhibitions from the be- 
ginning in 1769. From time to time virtuosi 
inquire of us when this promise is likely to be 
kept. Perhaps some one in authority at Bur- 
lington Gardens would condescend to enable the 
Atheneum to publish welcome news about this 
matter. 


THE two surviving sisters of John Leech are 
in much distress, their efforts to earn a liveli- 
hood for themselves having failed through no 
fault of their own, and, when now no longer 
young, they find themselves without support 
beyond a pension of 35/. each from the Civil 
List, and an allowance to the elder of them of 
18]. a year from the Vintners’ Company. A 
committee has been formed to help them, in the 
hope that of the legion of people who have found 
amusement and pleasure in Leech’s art a suf- 
ficient number will be willing to aid his sisters 
so as to provide for their old age. Dr. Graily 
Hewitt, of 35, Berkeley Square, will receive 
subscriptions. 


M. Louis Oscar Rory has been elected a 
Member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts (Gra- 
vure), in the place of M. Bertinot, whose 
death we recently recorded. M. Roty has Medals 
of the Third Class, 1873 ; Second Class, 1882 ; 
and First Class, 1885 ; he won the Prix de Rome 
in 1873, and in 1885 was admitted to the Legion 
of Honour. 


TuHE municipality of Paris has bought for the 
trivial sum of 6,000 francs the fine group by 
M. Albert-Lefeuvre entitled ‘Frére et Sceur,’ 
which many visitors will remember at the lately 
closed Salon; and for 4,000 francs ‘ L’Atelier 
de Teinture,’ by M. Gilbert, a picture we have 
already praised. 


Amone noteworthy recent additions to the 
Louvre are a large painting by Dumont le 
Romain ; ‘Les Chiens,’ by Decamps ; ‘ Enleve- 
ment de Psyché,’ by Prud’hon; ‘Aurore et 
Céphale,’ by Guerin, bequeathed by Madame de 
Sommariva ; and two pictures by Courbet and 
Fromentin, being ‘Biche sous Bois,’ by the 
former, and ‘Femmes aux Bords du Nil,’ by the 
latter. 
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Briefwechsel zwischen Wagner und Lisst.— 
Erster Band. Vom Jahre 1841 bis 1853.— 
Zweiter Band. Vom Jahre 1854 bis 1861. 
(Leipzig, Breitkopf & Hartel.) 


THERE have been no musicians of the pre- 
sent generation concerning whom more has 
been written and published than Wagner 
and Liszt, and certainly none more distin- 
guished as authors. The complete collection 
of the writings of Wagner fills ten octavo 
volumes; Liszt’s works are nearly, though 
probably not quite as voluminous; and both 
composers were as remarkable for their lite- 
rary style as for their musical. Both were 
independent thinkers, and both possessed the 
power of appropriate and forcible expression. 
United for many years by ties of the closest 
friendship, each poured out to the other with- 
out reserve his inmost thoughts and feelings. 
The publication of their correspondence 
during a period of twenty years must, there- 
fore, be of exceptional importance and in- 
terest. 

The two stately octavo volumes before us 
contain in all 316 letters; but in connexion 
with them there are some matters which 
attract attention and excite surprise. No 
editor’s name is found on the title-page; 
there is not a single word of preface, nor 
are there any explanatory notes to the 
letters, though in many instances explana- 
tion would be most desirable; in a large 
number of instances the names of persons 
referred to in the correspondence are sup- 
pressed, and only initials given; and, lastly, 
the series terminates in a most abrupt 
manner, and not one letter is given dating 
— the last twenty-two years of Wagner’s 
ife. 

From articles by Herr Richard Pohl 
which have appeared in the Musikalisches 
Wochenblatt we obtain some information as 
to the quarters from which this corre- 
spondence has been obtained. Liszt’s letters 
to Wagner were naturally preserved by the 
latter, and came after his death into the 
possession of his widow, Frau Cosima 
Wagner, Liszt’s daughter. The letters 
which Wagner wrote to Liszt were pre- 
sented by the great pianist to Frau Wagner 
shortly after the laying of the foundation 
stone of the Bayreuth theatre. Frau Wagner 
herself told Herr Pohl that she was the 
editor of the volumes, that references to 
other parties had been partly suppressed, 
partly made unrecognizable by the substitu- 
tion of initials for names, and that with the 
two volumes now published the work was 
complete, as no letters of later years are in 
existence. 

One of the first points that will strike the 
reader of this correspondence is the strongly 
contrasted personal character of the two 
writers. Liszt’s nobility of disposition and 
his unbounded liberality have long been 
matters of common repute; but his conduct 
towards Wagner will raise him, if possible, 
higher than before in general estimation. 
He was the first to realize the greatness of 
his friend’s genius; he saw that here was 
the man with whom rested the reform of the 
operatic stage, one who as a composer was 
unquestionably greater than himself; but 
not the least feeling of jealousy ever entered 


be almost unique he devoted himself heart 
and soul to the production of his friend’s 
works at a time when Wagner, owing to 
his own imprudence (to put the matter in 
the mildest way), had been exiled from 
Germany; he was unceasing in his efforts 
to procure a revocation of the sentence of 
banishment that had been passed; and, to 
the very utmost of his ability, he assisted 
him by gifts of money when, as seems to 
have been usually the case, Wagner’s purse 
wasempty. In addition tothis, he was always 
ready with practical suggestions to Wagner 
of means to help himself—suggestions sel- 
dom, if ever, followed. In one letter Liszt 
recommends Wagner to write some songs 
for the publishers; at another time he 
advises him to arrange for the stage, as he 
had already done with ‘Iphigenia in Aulis,’ 
Gluck’s other principal operas; but nothing 
comes of it. Had not Liszt been possessed 
of a faith in his friend which nothing could 
shake, and of a patience that can only be 
described as angelic, he must have left 
Wagner to his own devices. No one can 
rise from a perusal of his letters without an 
increased admiration of the noble character 
of the writer. 

Wagner, on the other hand, presents him- 
self to us in his correspondence in an ex- 
tremely unamiable light. That he was fully 
sensible of his friend’s devotion, and that 
his letters overflow with expressions of 
gratitude, may be freely admitted; but a 
more thoroughly impracticable man never 
lived. His money troubles, which were 
endless, appear to have commenced, so far 
as we can learn from these letters, by 
his publishing at his own expense his 
first three operas, ‘ Rienzi,’ ‘ Der Fliegende 
Hollander,’ and ‘Tannhiuser’; for in one 
of the earliest letters to Liszt (No. 5) 
he writes from Dresden that he finds it 
impossible to sell his operas even at the 
bare price they had cost him, the sum in 
question being 5,000 thalers (750/.). He 
continues :— 

**Can you get the money? Have you it, or 
has any one who would give it you for love? 
Would it not be very interesting if you were the 
proprietor of my operas ?...... And do you know 
what would follow? I should again become a 
man, &@ man to whom existence has become 
possible, an artist who never in his life again 
would ask for a groschen, and would only work 
happy and joyful. Dear Liszt, with this money 
you redeem me from slavery! DoIseem asa 
bondman worth so much to you?” 

This is the first of what it is hardly too 
much to describe as a long series of begging 
letters. Wagner’s constant appeals to Liszt 
for money, coupled with his utterly un- 
practical nature, produce a feeling that 
approaches absolute irritation. Hardly less 
exasperating are his demands on his much- 
tried friend for assistance of every kind. 
Liszt is to negotiate for the sale of his operas; 
Liszt is to arrange for their production ; 
Liszt is to try to get him a pension; Liszt 
is to endeavour to procure the reversal of 
his sentence of exile; but he himself will 
do nothing to help himself. Even at the 
time of his direst need we find him writing 
from Paris in June, 1849, just a month after 
his flight from Dresden, in the following 
terms :— 

‘*T must now go to some suitable work, or I 


| Zurich, I shall find both. Only one ¢h;,, gee P 
have before me, and one thing I can and vel! 
cheerfully and gladly do: work, i.e., for mysay mritte 
write operas. For all else I am unfit ; nces 
part, take an engagement, I never can, anj Meim 
should deceive those to whom I would Proninikr to 
to give myself up to any other occupation, uld 
me, then, a small income, that will only sufi 
to ensure me a quiet life with my wife in Zua¥ . 
since it cannot yet be in Germany near you,” P°™- 

The unpractical nature of Wagner mfy 
his overweening arrogance appear cru +e 
more clearly from a. letter (No. 200) writ 
from Zurich on October 8rd, 1855. Lig the 
had asked him whether he would consid 
10,000 to 12,000 dollars (2,000/. to 2,400/¥° 
a sufficient remuneration for an engagemms, “ 
for a six months’ visit to America as a call oon 
ductor. Wagner replies :— 5 er 

“* America is a frightful nightmare to me, If one 

the New Yorkers should ever decide to offer nfm V 
a considerable sum, it would really put me ip od ’ 
terrible perplexity. If I refused it I dare yy” | 
tell any one plainly ; for everybody would acc, nt no 
me of want of consciousness of my position. Ty jend ; 
years ago I might have undertaken somethigotd 0: 
of the kind ; but now to make such shifts ong any 
to be able to live would be hard—now, whenfMiting 
am just only made to accomplish that and to ginthe firs 


myself to that which is my actual strict busine 
In my lifetime I should not then finish 
Nibelungen.* Good God! such sums as I could, 
‘earn’ in America (?) people ought to present 
me without asking anything else for it than wh 
I am doing now, and which is the best that Ic 
do. Besides, I am much more made for spenifl! 
ing 60,000 francs in six months than for ‘e 
ing’ them, which I absolutely cannot do, fori 
is not my business ‘to earn money’; but it shou 
be the business of my admirers to give me 
much money as I need, in order to create -son 
thing right in a good frame of mind (‘gu@l 
Laune’).” 
Here is another characteristic specimen 
the man, which speaks for itself (No. 22 
The letter is not dated, but appears to lg 
written from Geneva some time in 1856:— 
You, Franz, I have a divine idea ! 
* You must get me an Evrard grand !! 
‘Write to the widow [i. e., Madame Erard]. F* 
**You visited me every year three times( 
and so you positively must have a better gra 
than the old lame one. Deceive her with¥ 
hundred thousand tricks, pretend to her that 
is a point of honour for her that an Erard shoul, 
stand in my house. In short, don’t think abom; 
it, but proceed with shameless cleverness! (‘vé 
fahre unverschamt genial!’) I must hav 
Erard. If they will not present it to me Im 
have it on credit—in instalments a yard lony* 
Adieu !” 
It is with a feeling of absolute relief ti 
one turns from Wagner the man to Wag 
the musician. From this point of view tl 
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correspondence is of the greatest inter ung t 
and value. Some of the longer letters oa 


Liszt are nothing less than short essays 
artistic questions; and in them will | 
found the germs of most of his importal 
writings. In this respect, therefore, the 
will offer but little that is new to those wi 
are acquainted with Wagner’s ‘ Gesammel 
Schriften’; but as these will be probably 
extremely small proportion of the read 
of these volumes, those who desire to g4 
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some idea of the composer’s gene have ¢ 
views cannot do better than seek for thehestra, ; 
in this correspondence, where they will Prey cle 
found no less clearly and far more concis!#f) quick 


Med for 


set forth than in his larger treatises. 2 


ce, 











shall perish ; but to work now I require rest and 





his mind. With a self-denial so rare as to 


a home; if my wife is with me, and in friendly 
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* Wagner was at this time engaged on the third s¢ 
‘Die Walktire.’ 
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, practical musician it is probable that 
an more interest will attach to the letters 
ten to Liszt regarding the perform- 
ces of ‘Tannhiuser’ and ‘Lohengrin’ at 

These letters are, unfortunately, 
too long to quote, and short extracts 
wuld give so imperfect an idea of them 
Lat we must be content with referring to 
iom. The long letter, No. 41, written by 
i Vagner in reply to the letter from Liszt 
ing him of the first performance of 
shengrin,’ is especially valuable. Of no 
‘Writte@l., importance is the letter No. 67, one 
- liwi& the longest of the series, occupying ten 
considal.ogs of large octavo, in which Wagner 
2,400. Fnounces to Liszt his conception of the 
gem ole tetralogy of ‘Der Ring des Nibe- 













} 8 Coven’ as it now exists. The receipt of 
wetter must have been a disappointment 
)me, IB one sense to Liszt, who was expecting 


offer nflom Wagner the opera ‘Der Junge Sieg- 
me ingied,’ which he had promised for Weimar. 
are n+ nothing could shake his faith in his 


nal jend; and in his reply we find not one 
smethingord of reproach, no expression of regret 


ifts of any inconvenience caused by the up- 
, whawtting of previously made arrangements. 


d to gine first paragraph of Liszt’s reply is worth 
businethoting :— 
= “Your letter, my noble friend, has greatly 
reed joiced me. You have on your extraordinary 
han wht arrived at an extraordinarily grand goal. 
hat I “B® form the Nibelungen-Epos into a dramatic 
“wlogy, and to compose it, is a task worthy of 
or spent 87> . 
or ‘ean 204 I entertain not the least doubt over the 
do, forjgpaumental success of your work. My sincerest 
‘itshoultest, my warmest sympathy, are so assured 
ve me Jou a8 to need no further words. The period 
te some ree Years that you give yourself may change 
1 guage’? in your favour in external circumstances. 
a haps you may soon return to Germany, as 
cima y papers already announce. Perhaps other 


fans may be at my disposal by the time you 
No. 220}ire finished your ‘ Siegfried.’ Only begin, and 
rs to bark regardless of anything else at your work, 
856:—# which one might in any case set the same 
ogtamme which the chapter at Seville at the 
) ilding of the cathedral set before the archi- 
Erard]. fet‘ Build us such a temple that future gene- 
times (tions must say the chapter were foolish to 
ter ordettake anything so extraordinary !’ And yet 
wr with @ Cathedral stands there !” 
er thatiiThe temptation is great to quote freely 
rd sholfim the correspondence relating to the 
ink "Ring des Nibelungen’ and also to ‘ Tristan,’ 
ee \"E Which we get various glimpses in the 
re Tmuged volume; but our notice is already 
ard longg'*nding to such a length that we must 
ten to a close. It will be remembered 
slief th! 12 1855 Wagner came to London as 
iductor for the season of the Philharmonic 
view tmeety. A few extracts from his letters 
inter@e“ing to music in this country will appro- 
etters @4tely conclude this article. His early 
essays geressions seem to have been tolerably 
will rourable. In his first letter from London 
p Yrites :— 
ore, the “After the first rehearsal the directors of the 
hose wigetarmonic were so delighted and hopeful 
ammel they pressed me in the next concert to give 
bably °° of my compositions. I had to consent, and 
#0 on the pieces from ‘Lohengrin.’ AsI get 
) real") rehearsals for them, the Ninth Symphony 
© t0 84halso fixed on, which I am glad of, as I would 
neral 8M have given this with one rehearsal. The 















for the@ftestra, who have quite.taken a liking to me, 
y will We very clever, have great readiness, and toler- 
concise} 


} quick intelligence, only they are quite 
for performance, have no piano, and no 
ne. They were astonished but delighted 
my manner of conducting the things. 





ises. 
third act 












With the next two rehearsals I hope to bring 


them into pretty good order. But this hope, 
and my intercourse altogether with the orchestra, 
is all that attracts me here; everything else is 
only indifferent and repugnant. For the rest, 
the public has greatly distinguished me, both on 
my reception, and still more at the close. Striking 
was the admission of the Mendelssohn party, that 
they had never yet heard and understood the 
overture to ‘The Hebrides’ so well as under my 
direction.” 

Two months later his view of the situa- 
tion had greatly changed for the worse. He 
writes :— 

‘*T live here like a damned soul in hell. So 
deep I had not thought I should ever have to 
sink again. How miserable I appear to myself 
holding on in this position most repugnant. to 
me is indescribable, and I acknowledge that it 
was a true sin, a transgression, to accept this 
London invitation, which, under the most 
favourable circumstances, could only take me 
far out of my proper path. I certainly need not 
speak to you in detail about my present posi- 
tion ; it is the consequent result of the greatest 
inconsequence that I ever committed. It has 
brought me to being obliged to beat time for 
(‘abdirigiren’) an English concert programme (!); 
therewith everything is said! I have stepped 
into the middle of a swamp of proprieties and 
customs, in which I must now stick fast over 
my ears, without being able to get the least 
fresh water for my relief. ‘Sir, we are not 
used to that,’ is the everlasting echo that I hear ! 
Even the orchestra can offer me no compensa- 
tion ; it consists almost entirely of Englishmen, 
i.e, clever machines who can never be put in 
the right vibration; trade and business kill 
everything. A public which—as I am generally 
assured—is very favourably disposed to me, and 
yet can never be raised out of itself, accepts the 
most impressive music just like the most tedious, 
without in any way showing that it has received 
a real impression. Therefore this ridiculous 
Mendelssohn cult.” 

That Wagner and the English public of 
1855 had little in common may be readily 
allowed; there is no doubt also that Wagner’s 
feelings were embittered by the virulent 
attacks of those whom in another letter he 
describes as ‘‘the vagabond pack of news- 
paper writers.” It is more than probable 
that his visit to England twenty-two years 
later did much to modify the unfavourable 
impressions formed in 1855. 








THE WEEK. 


Roya ITALIAN OPERA,—‘ Aida’; ‘ Mefistofele’; Close of 
the Season. 


BErorE summarizing the results of the 
opera season which finishes to-night, a 
few words are necessary concerning the 
performances of the works above named. 
The revival of ‘Aida’ served once more to 
illustrate Mr. Harris’s excellence as a stage 
manager as well as the strength of his 
company. The Radames of M. Jean de 
Reszké remains a splendid embodiment, 
and Madame Nordica is the most graceful 
and sympathetic exponent of the Ethiopian 
slave we have had in London. The other 
parts were in familiar and satisfactory hands, 
and Verdi’s finest opera has never been 
witnessed to greater advantage. Equally 
creditable was the performance of ‘ Mefisto- 
fele’ on Tuesday. As regards the work 
done by Signor Ravelli, M. Edouard de 
Reszké, and Madame Scalchi, nothing need 
be said. Hitherto it has been customary 
for one artist to “double” the parts of 
Margherita and Elena, but on this occasion 
Miss MacIntyre took the first and Miss Ella 








Russell the second. Nothingcan be advanced 
against this arrangement, and something in 
its favour. The young Scotch singer may 
be congratulated on a remarkable advance 
on her previous achievements. For the 
first time she manifested unquestionable 
capacity for the stage, her acting in the 
prison scene being, if a little conventional, 
at any rate appropriate and free from 
awkwardness. Miss Russell was the only 
member of the cast who acknowledged 
applause, and is the only member of the 
company who persists in the bouquet farce. 
The sooner she follows the example of her 
companions the better it will be for her 
reputation. Again the mise en scéne was 
marked by splendour and good taste, and 
the extra chorus gave fine effect to the pro- 
logue and the scene on the Brocken. 

The season just ended has proved the 
justice of several contentions on which we 
have insisted for along time. The public 
has shown itself as willing as ever to support 
Italian opera, the temporary withdrawal of 
patronage being entirely due to the supine- 
ness of managers who obstinately refused 
to heed the signs of the times. Mr. Harris 
has already done much to remove those 
abuses which kept cultured amateurs away 
from the opera-house, and he will doubtless 
lose no time in completing the reforms 
already far advanced. That public taste 
has greatly improved is obvious by the vary- 
ing support accorded to the works produced 
during the season. What may be called 
the prima donna operas have been received 
with chilling indifference, and attention has 
chiefly—we might say wholly—been paid to 
works of higher class. ‘ Faust’ and ‘ Lohen- 
grin’ have towered above all others in attrac- 
tiveness, the reason in the case of Gounod’s 
work being a performance as near perfection 
asit could well be. Next come ‘ Le Nozze 
di Figaro,’ ‘Don Giovanni,’ ‘ Carmen,’ and 
‘Les Huguenots,’ all, be it noted, master- 
pieces of their several schools. Mr. Harris 
is about to proceed to Bayreuth and Vienna, 
having in view the extension of the Wagner 
repertory next season. This will involve 
grave consideration of the question of a 
conductor. Signor Mancinelli is fully com- 
petent to deal with Italian and French works, 
but his treatment of ‘Lohengrin’ was only 
less execrable than that of Costa thirteen 
years ago. It will be necessary for Mr. 
Harris to reflect upon the advisability of 
securing a German conductor for the per- 
formance of typically German works. It is 
by no means premature to draw attention 
to this matter at the present time ; later on 
the mischief may be irrevocable. 








MUSIC IN DUBLIN, 


Amone the many complaints against centraliza- 
tion, none is more well founded than that on 
behalf of provincial music. There was a time 
when Dublin held a high place among artists 
and composers as a creditable cradle of great 
works. The tradition lasted even to our own 
days, when the Dublin audiences fancied them- 
selves good judges of operatic music. But now 
that the very obvious tunes of Bellini and Doni- 
zetti have passed away from the stage ; now that 
serious music has comeinto concerts and theatres 
as well as into churches ; now that some real 
knowledge is required to follow a performance, 
the poor Dublin public are left far behind. The 
worst of it is that they cannot obtain in their 
city any education in orchestral works, seeing 
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that their only bands are either made up of 


amateurs and soldiers, or’ brought at great 
or | 


pense, and therefore rarely, from London. 
still Dublin, with its 300,000 inhabitants and 
its pretensions to love music, has no orchestra. 
The old societies, which in former days used to 
bring out solid works with band and chorus, are 
either dead or drag on a sickly existence, eked 
out with scrap concerts and hired stars, to make 
up for the losses incurred in attempting serious 
works. Local impresarios send for some fashion- 
able prima donna from London, who comes over 
and sings a couple of songs of which everybody 
was quite tired twenty years ago. They are 
vociferously encored, the concert is praised in 
the local press, and some profits are made. But 
alas for the education in music! This is all the 
more remarkable as the two cathedrals, to- 
gether with the chapel of Trinity College and 
one or two of the Roman Catholic churches, 
afford excellent performances of Church music. 
In the College Chapel especially there is a more 
constant and intelligent performance of the old 
English Church composers than is to be found 
in any English church, and the choirs of St. 
Patrick’s and Christ Church have long been 
famous for their peculiar use and their great 
traditions. As a consequence glee singing is 
brought to great perfection by the vicars choral, 
and the organ playing is superb. 

But with this the glories of Dublin music are 
told. The attempts of the Dublin Society and 
of the Alexandra College do not go beyond 
chamber music ; and even in this a good quartet 
(not to say a quintet) cannot be obtained, as 
there are only viola, cello, and piano players of 
first-class merit on the spot. Still a solid pro- 
gramme is attempted, as it is also in the occa- 
sional piano recitals at the Alexandra College. 
There is a number of small amateur societies, 
which will not amalgamate, and which all attempt 
some classical music, but only to small and 
refined audiences. Last evil of all, the town is 
annoyed almost weekly with “ benefit concerts,” 
where every local teacher in turn gets his or her 
colleagues and pupils to come forward and per- 
form scraps and remnants, which their friends 
come to hear and applaud, but which are truly 
no benefits to music. The Irish Academy of 
Music trains some excellent pupils in piano- 
playing, who carry off scholarships at the Royal 
College in London, and then kill themselves by 
overwork ; so even these are lost to Dublin. 
Is this lamentable state of things to go on for 
ever ? G. 








Musical 6 wssiy, 


Tue concert season is practically over, the few 
entertainments given since last week having 
been of little or no musical importance. Miss 
Maud Willett, who gave a concert at Collard 
& Collard’s rooms on the 12th inst., is a pianist 
of some ability. She was assisted by Miss 
FriedJander, Mr. Henschel, and Herr Ludwig. 

SeNor ANTONIO JIMENEZ Manon, who gave 
a guitar recital at the Princes’ Hall last Satur- 
day, is a very clever performer on his instru- 
ment. 
for the guitar, his programme consisted mainly 


of transcriptions, the most curious being Corelli’s | 
Violin Sonata in D, and the first movement of | 


Beethoven’s‘ Moonlight’ Sonata. Sefior Manjon 


plays upon an instrument with two extra bass | 


strings, which enable him to gain effects not pos- 
sible on the ordinary guitar. 

THE impresario Herr Angelo Neumann intends 
next season to revive at the theatre in Prague 
Halévy’s opera ‘ Le Juif Errant.’ 

Herr WINKELMANN has been obliged from the 
state of his health to abandon his engagement at 
Bayreuth for the present season. 

Ar Bologna on June 2nd Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Elijah’ was given for the first time in that city, 
under the direction of Signor Martucci. The 
success of the work, great at the first perform- 
ance, increased with each repetition. 


As there is no répertoire worth naming | 


CONCERTS, &c., NEXT WEEK. 


Mon’ Signor Bottesini’s Concert. 3 St. James's Hall. 
a oe Malcolm Lawson’s Benefit Cuncert, 3.30, Kensington Town 
1 


all. 
Roval College of Music, Orchestral Concert, 7.30, Alexandra 


ouse. 
Royal Academy of Music, Orchestral Co~cert 8, St. James's Hall. 
ED. a ie Academy of Music, Distribution of Prizes, 3.30, St. James's 
all. 








DRAMA 

Winchester College Shakspere Society —Noctes 
Shaksperiane : a Series of Papers by Late and 
Present Members. Edited by Rev. Charles Hal- 
ford Hawkins, M.A., President. (Winchester, 
Warren & Son.)—The editor of this collection 
of Shakspearean essays has the credit of being 
the founder of Winchester College Shakspere 
Society, which has now been in existence for a 
quarter of acentury. He is very modest in his 
estimate of the papers that he has collected for 
publication, and does not claim for his contri- 
butors the merit of brilliant originality or pro- 
found research. It is, therefore, pleasant to be 
able to say that the book deserves a hearty wel- 
come not only from Wykehamists, but from all 
who take a close interest in Shakspearean 
literature. Mr. Charles J. Billson contributes 
the first article, ‘Shakespeare’s Library,’ which 
is well written and interesting. We have noted 
a few omissions and inaccuracies, but they do 
not seriously detract from the general merit of 
the paper. Mr. Billson must pay more attention 
to chronology. He should not tell us that in 
‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona’ Shakspeare 
has an allusion to ‘A Christian turn’d Turk,’ 
for Daborne’s play (which deals with ‘‘ the 
tragical lives and deaths” of the pirates Ward 
and Danseker) was written after 1609. In ‘ All’s 
Well that Ends Well,’ ITI. vi. 41, “If you give 
him not John Drum’s entertainment, your in- 
clining cannot be removed,” there is not the 
slightest necessity to suppose that allusion is 
made to the play of ‘Jack Drum’s Entertain- 
ment,’ for Shakspeare was merely employing a 
common proverbial expression. Mr. Billson is 
singularly unfortunate in his suggestion that 
Shakspeare may have been acquainted with 
Reynolds’s ‘God’s Revenge against Adultery.’ 
Reynolds’s book, of which the title is ‘The 
Triumphs of Gods Revenge against...Murther,’ 
was written when Shakspeare was in his grave ; 
and the ‘ Revenge against Adultery,’ compiled by 
Samuel Pordage (a writer of Charles II.’s time), 
was first published in 1679 as an appendix to 
the ‘Revenge against Murther.’ The second 
essay, by Mr. A. H. Cruickshank, on ‘ The 
Classical Attainments of Shakspere,’ deals ably 
with a difficult subject. We should have liked 
to hear what Mr. Cruickshank has to say on the 
relation between ‘Othello,’ III. iii. 453-6, and 
Lucretius’s ‘ De Rer. Nat.,’ v. 507-8. Mr. F. A. 
Bather contributes an interesting paper on ‘ The 
Puns of Shakespeare’; Mr. E. D. A. Morshead 
shows how profoundly Goethe was influenced 
by Shakspeare; Mr. H. J. Hardy takes as his 
subject ‘Shakspere as a Historian’; the editor 
writes with discrimination on ‘ The Stage-craft 
of Shakspere’; Mr. O. T. Perkins has a lengthy 
essay (which might have been made more in- 
teresting) on ‘Ghostland and Fairyland’; Mr. 
| Bertram Talbot, in his article ‘Women’s In- 
fluence on Men of Mark,’ shows himself to be 
| something of a misogynist; Mr. R. T. Warner 
| in‘ Shakspere and his Times’ touches on some 





| phases of Elizabethan social life; Mr. E. J. 
Palmer has some shrewd remarks on ‘ The End- 
ings of Shakespeare’s Plays’; Mr. H. B. Joseph 

| gives us his views on ‘School Shakspere 

| Societies’; and Mr. E. D. Bewley writes on 

‘Richard III.’ The most brilliant essay in the 

volume is by Mr. L. P. Johnson, who takes as 
| his subject ‘ The Fools of Shakspere.’? But Mr. 
| Johnson (like Mr. Billson) must learn to respect 
| chronology. There is not much point in the fol- 
| lowing remark : ‘‘ Where once Raleigh wrote the 

‘History of the World,’ feeling power and light for 

| the labour, since he had worn his manhood upon 


| the New World seas and the court of Gloriana, 





now Burton anatomizes Melancholy,” 

‘History of the World’ appeared in 1614. 
Burton’s ‘ Anatomy’—the coveted quarto—in 
1621. It is probable that Burton was at wo 
on his wonderful treatise before Raleigh hai 
written a line of the ‘History.’ We canng 
understand why Mr. Johnson should speak ;j 
Charles Cotton as Walton’s “unworthy gop: 








Cotton was often in debt and sometimes ; 
drink, but he was generous to a fault. 4, 
gave us an admirable translation of Montaigne: 
he could dress a fly and throw a fly with any 
man ; he was one of the best authorities on 

pruning and grafting of fruit trees; he coy 
turn an ode of Horace or an epigram of Marti 


than ‘ The Retirement.’ Mr. Johnson is an aj. 
mirer of Charles Lamb, and he will remembe 
that Charles Lamb was an admirer of “hearty 
cheerful Mr. Cotton.” | 





Dramatic GCossiy, 


SPEECHES by managers form now an all by 












inevitable adjunct to the first and last repre| 
sentations of a season. When, accordingly, « 
Saturday last the season at the Haymarket con. 
cluded, Mr. Beerbohm Tree came before th 
curtain and addressed the public. He admitte/ 
the audience so far behind the scenes as to asse 
that the heavy expense involved in mounti 
‘The Pompadour’ had been recouped within 
fortnight of the production of the piece, an 
promised on September Ist to reopen the theat 
with ‘ Captain Swift,’ by Mr. Haddon Chamben, 
a play given during the last few weeks at 
morning performance. 


On Saturday evening Mr. Wilson Barrett's en 
gagement at the Princess’s also concluded. T 
chief feature in the speech of Mr. Barrett was 
promise to return with a new play soon a 
Christmas. The following Monday ‘Shadowsd 
a Great City’ was revived. In this Miss G 
Hawthorne replaced Miss Mary Rorke as 
heroine, and the characters originally taken } 
Miss Cicely Richards, Messrs. Barnes, Nicho 
Parker, Abingdon, and Bassett Roe, were r 
sumed by those actors. 


To-nicHt ‘The Squire’ is played for the las 
time at the St. James’s, and the partnership 
Messrs. Hare and Kendal is dissolved. Thi 
partnership has been productive of much god 
work, a series of powerful plays, original am 
adapted, having been mounted and acted ina 
cellent style. It is to be hoped that Londa 
will now have two managements instead of oti 
from which the highest class of entertainment it 
comedy is to be anticipated. Mr. Hare will, i 
is expected, appear under Mrs. John Wood 
the Court Theatre on the 23rd of September. 

In consequence of the success of ‘La Tosca 
the promised production of ‘ Francillon’ is pod 
poned until the 30th of July. On Angu 
2nd Madame Bernhardt will take her farewd 
in ‘La Dame aux Camélias.’ The theatre wi 
then pass into the hands of Mr. Richard Mav 
field, who will appear in the dual characters 0 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. It is said that anoth 
version of this story, in which Mr. Bandman 
an actor who some years ago disappeared fre 
London, will be seen, is to be given at the Opé 
Comique. 

Miss Catnouy, lately of the Haymarit 
Theatre, will appear as the heroine in a pli 
written by Mr. R. L. Stevenson and ao 
jutor. 

GERMAN papers report that it has been resolv 
to resume the performances of Passion plays 4 
Oberammergau in 1890. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. H.—H. J.—W. T. F.-E.5 
T.—M. P.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications 
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STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST’S GUIDES. 
NEW VOLUME—1888. 


G@LOUCESTERSHIRE.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE : Hill, Vale, and Forest. By R. N. WORTH, F.G.8., Author of 
the ‘Guides to Devon, Somerset, Wilts, and Dorset.’ Fcap. 8vo. with Map and Plan 
of Gloucester Cathedral, 2s. 

NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS—1888. 


SOMERSETSHIRE.—TOURIST'S GUIDE to 


SOMERSETSHIRE: Rail and Road. By R. N. WORTH, F.G.S., Author of ‘ History 
of Devon,’ ‘West Country Garland,’ &c. Third Edition, with Map and Plan of Wells 
Cathedral. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


HAMPSHIRE.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to HAMP- 


SHIRE, including the ISLE of WIGHT. By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.8.8., Author of 
the ‘Guides to the Channel Islands, the Wye, Surrey, and Yorkshire.’ Third Edition, 
with Map, and Plan of Winchester Cathedral. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


ENGLISH LAKES.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to the 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By HENRY IRWIN JENKINSON, F.R.G.8., Author 
of ‘ The Practical Guide to North Wales,’ &c. Sixth Edition, with Map. Fcap. 8vo. 


cloth, 2s. i 
The Series includes, in addition to above :— 
BERKSHIRE. By E. WALForD, M.A. 
CAMBRIDGE. By A.G. Hitt, BA. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. P. BEvAN. 
CORNWALL. By W.H.TReEGELLAS. Fifth Edition. 
DERBYSHIRE. By Rev. G.C. Cox. Third Edition. 
DEVON, North. By R.N. WortH. Fourth Edition. 
DEVON, South. By R.N. WortH. Fourth Edition. 
DORSET. ByR. N. WortH, F.G.S. 
ESSEX. By E. WaALrorp, M.A. 
KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.8.8. Sixth Edition. 
LONDON (Tourist’s Guide Through). By the Rev. W. J. Lorrir, B.A. 
LONDON (Round About). By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie, B.A. Fifth Edition. 
NORFOLK. By WatrerR Rye. Third Edition. 
SUFFOLK. By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.G.S 
SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 





Third Edition. 

SUSSEX. By G.F.CHamBers. Fourth Edition. 

WARWICK. ByG. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 

WILTSHIRE. By R. N. WorTH. 

WYE (The) and Neighbourhood. By G. PuItutps BevAN, F.8.8. 
YORKSHIRE (North and East Ridings). By G. P. Bevan. Fourth Edition. 
YORKSHIRE (West Riding). By G. P. BEvAN. Fourth Edition. 








’ 

‘ 7 Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c. 

Seed JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 

ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. With 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views, 7s.; also in Four 

mn after Sections, each ls. 6d. 

dows 0 NORTH WALES. With 2 Maps, 6s. 6d. ; also in Five Sections, each 1s, 6d. 
G ISLE of MAN. With Map, 5s. 

8 CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, &c. With Map, 5s. 

) as ISLE of WIGHT. With Frontispiece and 6 Maps, 5s. 

ken b Feap. 8vo. with Maps, 

licho 


JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Paper, Is. 6d. 
NORTH WALES. Paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


the las ISLE of MAN. Paper, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
e CARLISLE, GILSLAND, ROMAN WALL, &c. Paper, 2s. 
rship 0 ISLE of WIGHT. Paper, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 









NEW AND REVISED EDITION—183838. 


ch godly, 

nal wpNORWAY.—The HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. 

d ine By THOMAS B. WILLSON, M.A. With Maps and Appendices on the Flora and 

Londa History of Norway, Fishing Notes, and Photography. Second Edition, Revised and 
0) Enlarged. Small post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

1 of onf ‘‘Small, handy, business-like, and trustworthy.”—T imes, 

ment I NEW AND REVISED EDITION—1838. 


ATHS and WELLS of EUROPE. With a Sketch 


of Hydrotherapy and Hints on Climate, Sea Bathing, and Popular Cures. By JOHN 


nber. oo M.D. Third Edition, Revised, with a New Map. Post 8vo. 
: en “oe. Macpherson’s well-known and excellent volume,”— Atheneum. 

Free STANFORD’S COMBINED MAPS AND GUIDES. 
atre rif LE of WIGHT.—TOURIST’S MAP, on the scale 
“dd Mant of | inch to a mile; size, 27 inches by 21 inches; and descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. 


Folded in cover, plain, 1s.; folded in case, coloured, ls. 6d. ; mounted, in case, 


eee coloured, 3s. 6d. 
T 
a ORTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP, on the scale 
d fro of 3 miles toan inch; size, 34 inches by 27 inches; and descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. 

re y Folded in case, plain, ls. 6d.; folded in case, coloured, 2s.; mounted, in case, 
he Opé coloured, 5s. 

0OUTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP, on the scale 
yymarkd of 33 miles to an inch; size, 34 inches by 27 inches; and descriptive VISITOR'S 
1 8 pli! gn Me gg in case, plain, 1s. 6d.; folded in case, coloured, 2s.; mounted, in 
ae ’ , 58. 

ONDON. —COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP of 

NDON, on th le of 4 inches to ile; size, 344 i 27 i vi 

resol" inlustrated Guide to the Principal Places of Interest, Tables of Gab ares, av Aroha. | 
1 plays 4 betical List of nearly 4,000 Street References, &c. Coloured, in case, ls.; Extended 


(size, 344 inches by 344 inches) and full coloured, in case, ls. 6d.; mounted on cloth, 
in case, 3s, 6d.; on roller, varnished, 7s. 6d. 


“| STANFORD'S GUIDES AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 





EUROPE.—STANFORD’S LIBRARY and TRA- 


VELLING MAP of EUROPE. Constructed by ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., 
F.R.G.8. Scale, 50 miles to an inch: size, 65 inches by 58. The Railways are accu- 
rately and distinctly delineated. The Southern Shores of the Mediterranean are 
included, so that the Overland Route, as far as Suez, may be distinctly traced. 
Coloured, in 8vo. morocco case for Tourists, price 3/. 13s. 6d. 


EUROPE.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP of 


EUROPE. Showing the latest Political Boundaries, the Railways, and Submarine 
Telegraphs. Sale, 105 miles to an inch; size, 33 inches by 30. Coloured and mounted, 


in case, for use of Tourists, 10s. 
EUROPE.—STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS 


MAP of EUROPE. Scale, 140 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. Mounted, in 
case, 5s. 
The following Maps from “‘STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS” are sold separately, mounted 
to fold in case for the pocket, price 5s. each. 
Denmark and Sleswig-Holstein. | The Netherlands and Belgium. 
Iceland. | The Countries around the Mediterranean Sea, 
Sweden and Norway. | France in Departments. 


German Empire, Western Part. | Spain and Portugal. 
“ ~ Eastern Part. | Italy, North. Sardinia. 
Austria—Hungary. » South. 


Switzerland. Greece. 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP 


of the GREATER PART of EUROPE, extending from Moscow to the Atlantic, and 
from the Gulf of Bothnia to the Mediterranean. Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 
46 inches by 42. Coloured and mounted, in case, 25s. 

of 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S MAP 
The 


CENTRAL EUROPE. Containing all the Railways, with their Stations. 
Principal Roads, the Rivers, and Chief Mountain Ranges are clearly delineated, while 
the scale upon which the Map is drawn renders it a distinct and useful Guide for 
Tourists. Scale, 24 miles to an inch ; size, 47 inches by 38. Mounted, in case, 16s. 


SWITZERLAND.—The ALPINE CLUB MAP of 


SWITZERLAND. Edited by R. C. NICHOLS, F.8.A. Scale, 4 miles to an inch; size, 
60 inches by 43. Four Sheets, mounted, in case, 27. 12s. 6d ; Single Sheets, 12s.; 
mounted, in case, 15s. The Enlarged Edition of the above, scale, 3 miles to an inch, 


in Eight Sheets, sold separately, 1s. 6d. per Sheet. 
MAPS issued 


GOVERNMENT SURVEYS.—The 


by the Governments of the various European States as far as published are kept in 
stock, or can be procured to order. 


BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW RAILWAY 


MAP of the BRITISH ISLES and PART of FRANCE. Scale, 22 miles to an inch; 
size, 31L inches by 38. In case, 9s. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S NEW 


LIBRARY and TRAVELLING MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Scale, 6 miles to 
an inch ; size, 64 inches by 76. Coloured and mounted, in morocco case, 31. 13s. 6d. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S LONDON 


ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Scale, 10 miles 
to an inch ; size, 40 inches by 48. Coloured and mounted, in case, 12s.6d. The Four 
Sheets can also be had separately—size of each, 22 inches by 27 ; coloured and mounted, 
in case, each 5s. Smaller Maps, 5s. and 3s. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S PORT- 


ABLE MAP of ENGLAND and WALES; with the Railways very clearly delineated ; 
the Cities and Towns distinguished according to their Population, &c.; and the 
Mountains and Hills carefully reduced from the Ordnance Survey. Scale, 15 miles to 
an inch ; size, 32 inches by 28. Coloured and mounted, in case, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLAND and WALES.— BARTHOLOMEW’S 


LARGE MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, on the scale of 4 miles to an inch, in Six- 
teen Sheets. Price of each Sheet, separately, folded and coloured, 2s.; mounted on 


linen, 3s. 
LAKES.—_STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the 
With all the Roads 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, on the scale of 1 inch to a mile. 
and Paths, including Bassenthwaite Lake on the North, Newby Bridge on the South, 
Ravenglass on the West, and Hawes Water on the East. Size, 27 inches by 32. Folded 
in cover, plain, 2s. 6d.; coloured, 4s. 6d.; mounted, in case, plain, 5s.6d.; coloured, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON.—DAVIES’S NEW MAP of the BRITISH 


METROPOLIS ; including Finchley on the North ; Clapham Common on the South ; 
Plaistow on the East; and Acton on the West; Railways and Main Roads. Scale, 
3 inches to a mile; size, 36 inches by 253. Coloured and Mounted, in case, 7s. 6d.; or 
with continuation Southward beyond the Crystal Palace, lls. Other Maps at 8s., 
5s. 6d., 38. 6d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 


LONDON.—MAP of the ENVIRONS of LONDON, 


including Twenty-five Miles from the Metropolis. Scale, } of an inch toa mile; size, 
36 inches by 35. The Railways, Main Roads, Bye-roads, Bridle-paths, are distinguished. 
Mounted, in case, 10s. Other Maps at 8s., 5s. 6d., 3s., 2s. 6d., 1s. 6d., or 1s. 


SCOTLAND.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP of SCOT- 


LAND, on the scale of 7°69 miles to an inch. Size, about 4 feet by 3 feet 6 inches. 
Coloured and mounted, in case, 12s. 6d. The Four Sheets can also be bought sepa- 
rately, each 3s.; or mounted to fold in case, 5s. Other Maps at 5s. and 3s. 


IRELAND.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP of 


IRELAND; with the Railways and Roads clearly indicated, and the Counties dis- 
tinctly Coloured. Scale,9 miles to an inch; size, 29 inches by 36. In case, 7s. 6d. 
Other Maps at 5s. and 4s. 6d. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS.—The MAPS of the 


one-inch survey are well adapted for Tourists. Index Map, showing divisions of 
Sheets, sent post free on application. The published sheets of any part of the British 
— kept in stock. Apply to EDWARD STANFORD, Sole Agent in England and. 

ales. 

















London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
CATALOGUE of BEST BOOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS, irrespective of Publisher, post free for Penny Stamp. 
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“ LEARNED, CHAtTty, Usrerun.”—Athencum. 
“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 
PALS 5 ie Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 
Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 
NOTES AND UERIES: 
e 
A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS 
*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. . 
= ae — autho! 
The Sixth Series of Norzs anD QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great variety a 
of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— a 
ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. | PHILOLOGY. being 
The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England—Prices in | Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—A merican Spelling —Snob—Jolly— _ 
the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The “ Meal Tub Plot”— | Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford—Maiden in Place-namg 
Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— | —Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag—Bulrush—Tram- 
Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Places of Charles II.—Where did | Hearse—W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. “ 
Edward II. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and | from tl 
Boadicea— William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—“The Green | FENEALOGY and HERALDRY. owed 
Bag ”’—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland—Anne | The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms—Bo. 
Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide | te” > gs ga = — of ogame are 
ws eters belli of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Colonilff —— 
Raed Sieneny andi tia Mietinanins Rebellion, Arms—Earldom of Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arns 
BIOGRAPHY. Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 
Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— | FINE ARTS 
Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller—Sir John Cheke | aaah 
—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the Architect—Sir Richard aie hes 4 rer re othe “Bota” of ie hael— Rubens 
Whittinct Charles Wolfe | Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzsch’s Outlines- 
ee Portraitsof Byron—Velasquez andhis Works—Tassie’s Medallion 
BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. | ee ene 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘“ Adeste Fideles”—“The | ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. Fro 
Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the Fox’—“ Lead, | The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig—Vestmens§ Fro 
kindly Light ”—Rabelais—London Publishers of 18th Century— —Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Canonizating§ Fro 


The Welsh Testament—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, 
Brasenose, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘ Endymion’ 
—Early Roman Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The 
Libraries of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘ Dame 
Europa ’—Bibliography—Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 


“ Rock of Ages”—‘Eikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre | 


—Bibliography of Skating—‘ The Book’—Notes on the ‘ Religio 


Medici’—Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’—Tristram Shandy— | 


Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


Slavonic Mythology—Folk-lore of Leprosy—Lycanthropy—North | 
Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky for Marriage—West Indian | 


Superstitions—“ Milky Way ”—Folk-lore 
Superstition—Medical and Funeral Folk-lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 
The Drama in Ireland—‘ Tom Jones’ on the French Stage— 


‘Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’—MS. of Gray’s | 


‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of S. Pantaleon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures 
of Memory’—“ Blue bonnets over the Border”—Swift’s Verses 
on his own Death—Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Art’—Ballad of 
‘William and Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by 
J. M. Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘Dream of Fair 
Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan,’ 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


“To rule the roast”—* Licked into shape”—“ Bush ”—Joining 
the majority—Up to snuff—* To the bitter end”—Conspicuous 
by his absence—Play old Gooseberry—“ The grey mare is the 
better horse”—Bred and born—Drunk as David’s sow—Cut off 
with a shilling —Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. 


of Birds—Feather | 





| 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 





—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Tulchan Bishops-f is kept 1 
Seventeenth Century ‘“Indulgence”—The ‘ Month’s Mind’-§ Fro: 
Clergy hunting in Scarlet-—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries inf @étre by 
Churches—Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screen-§— = Fron 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer-Book Rik 4 awe 
for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isle-§"* &s 
Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration, 










Fror 
sensation 
will do fi 


‘ Persii Satire ’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of August 
—‘‘Acervus Mercurii”—* Vescus ” in Georgics iii. 175—Oppi§ BQ} 
—Juvenal’s Satire iii—Transliteration of Iliad i.—Aristophans | 








‘ Ranw ’—Simplicius on Epictetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitati es 
Verse—* Felix quem faciunt,” &c. wn 
TOPOGRAPHY. - 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—‘ Turk’s Head” Bagnio—l yy; 
Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames Embankmeats BO 
Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle Temple Lane—Ormongl gt 5 
street Chapel—Roman Villa at Sandown—Ashburnham Ho 
—Carew Castle—Rushton Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House, th ( 
MISCELLANEOUS. a " 
Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K: Sens 
Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery—Wife Sell qj 


—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Crocodile’s Tears—Jingt 
The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots—Tobacco in Englani-4j——— 


Sea Sickness unknown to the Ancients—Names of American St Rog. 
—Carucate—Female Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants 
Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Bett 
montague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bonapatt 
Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers—Feu! 
Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys—Church Regist ;. , 
—Arm-in-arm—E, 0.—Napoleon’s Legacy to Cantillon. Itis speci 
Cannot fai 





Published by JOHN ©. FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 
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THE MODERN BRIGAND. 


0, THE NEW STORY 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MISS BAYLE’S ROMANCE.’ 


3 vols. 


From the GRAPHIC of July 14. 


“A novel of decided ability. The motive, without being obtruded, is given with full effect; the 
author sees things straightly, and puts them sharply, and he has a quaintness and individuality of style 
which adds additional force to his satire. Mr, Argol, the financier, is an especially effective piece of 
portraiture, and entirely succeeds in showing that there are many worse forms of brigandage than Carlo 
Nerone’s crude and simple method of openly plundering his victims, and worse ways of being ruined than 
being merely driven down the crater of Mount Etna, The subordinate characters are amusing, and 
ally altogether the novel may be commended for its brightness, liveliness, and general ability.” 

-nameg 
wang From the MORNING POST. 

“Written by a man of culture and a keen observer, ‘A Modern Brigand’ stands completely apart 
from the current fiction of the day. Freshness and originality meet the reader from the first page, and 
stamp each situation and incident until the close of the novel.” 








-Bovk: 
rdinges RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street. 
olonial 
+ af SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
ubenss 
ein, A NOVEL by OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
Jallion Author of ‘ Beyond the Seas,’ 
Price 6s, 

From the Saturday Review.—“ A capital story.” 
stmenty From the Queen, —“ A well-written and exciting story.” 
ization From the Guardian.— ‘ Sylvia Arden’ is really first rate, and the interest, which is quite exceptional, 
shops—ff is kept up throughout the whole story.” 
ind” From the World.—“ Mr. Crawfurd’s story is full of interest and excitement, and fulfils its raison 
aries inp @'étre by holding the breathless attention of the reader from first to last.” 
reens— From the Daily News.—* The author of this novel has the power of striking the true note of mystery 










and awe without any melodramatic trick or too obvious intention. Mr, Crawfurd’s style and method are 


alike essentially clear, straightforward, and sincere.” 

From the Graphic.—“ Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has distanced the field in the way of uncompromising 
sensation, but he has also shown what style, constructive skill, and the finer order of literary qua lities 
will do for a romance,” 


ok Ruki 
Isles 


London: K&GAN PAUL, TRENCH & Co. 


s 
REPty to GLADSTONE 
By Colonel INGERSOLL 
With a Biography of the great Freethought Orator. 
The raciest polemic of the age, causing an immense sensation in 
America. Price 4d.; post free, 5d. 
Progressive Publishing Co. 28, Stonecutter-street, E.C. 





Now ready, post 8vo. 460 pp. price 6s. cloth, 


HE SHADOW of the RAGGEDSTONE. 
By CHARLES F. GRINDROD. 
The story is based upon a famous legend and an equally famous 
historical episode belonging to the Malverns. 
oe Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Malvern Advertiser ; and all Beok- 





"PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND’ S NEW WORK. 
Seventh Thousand. With 6 Maps and Illustrations, price 6s. 


TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. F.G.8. 


TIMES. 

“Professor Drummond is a clear and accurate observer, 
and as he has had a sound scientific training and has a real 
interest in the human side of African life, he is able to 
present us with pictures of a distinctness and originality 
not often met with in books of African travel.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE, 

“This is certainly a most fascinating book of _ which 

cannot fail to delight every one who takes it u 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“It is acharmingly written book......Professor Drummond 
has been content, with valuable and suggestive results, to 
compress the sum of his observations into a few well- 
weighed and well-written pages.’ 


ACADEMY, 

** Professor Drummond is here at his very best...... In the 
presence of such perfect form, such graphic description of 
details, such genial humour, and subtle reasoning the critic 
has nothing to do but quote.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Cheap Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL 


WORLD. Twenty-second Edition. Completing an 
issue of 77,000 copies. 


SIR J. WILLIAM DAWSON’S NEW WORK. 
In crown 8vo. price 9s. with Maps and Illustrations, 


MODERN SCIENCE in BIBLE 


LANDS. By Sir J. WILLIAM DAWSON, F.RS., 
Author of ‘The Story of the Earth and Man,’ * Fossil 
Men,’ &c. 
ST, JAMES'S GAZETTE. 
“*It would take a long essay to do justice to the many 
topics handled in Sir William Dawson’s profoundly inter- 
esting work.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
New Edition (Fifth). Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The ORIGIN of the WORLD accord- 


ing to REVELATION and SCIENCE. 


London : 
HoppDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782 
I against Loss by Fire and Lightning ot in all parts of 








4300KS AT THE LIBRARIES—TURKEY. By Srantey Lave- 


POOLE. Maps and Illustrations, Cloth, 5s, (Forming a New Volume of “The STORY of the 





NATIONS.”) ‘‘Sketched in vigorous boldness of outline and with fine force of style.” Scotsman, 

—tThe PARADOX CLUB. By Epwarp GARNETT. Cloth, 6s. “Mr, Garnett’s dialogue is 

often quite as good as his description, and in description he is singularly happy.” —Saturday Revien. 
) —LIONEL VILLIERS; or, True and Steadfast, By A. F. Kine. Cloth, 6s, ‘‘A story 
cal which will meet the requirements of a large circle of readers,”’—Morning Post.——DEARLY 
nents 


BOUGHT: a Romance founded on Fact. By G. Firz-Roy Couz, Author of ‘The Peruvians 


)rmond at Home,’ &c. 3 vols, 
. Ho London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C. 
Louse, 





The CENTURY MAGAZINE for AUGUST contains an Account, 
by Mrs. VAN RENSSELAER, of LINCOLN CATHEDRAL, with many Illustrations by Joseph 
Pennell—The ABBEY of LA TRAPPE, by J. L. Aux5y, illustrated by Kenyon Cox—HOME 
CULTURE CLUBS, by Guo. W. Castp, &c. Price 1s. 4d. 

London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C, 
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he Redness, Roughness, and Chapping prevented, Fair White Hands and 

J . . 

—Bea Healthful Skin and Complexion secured. 

naparte ’ 

"Feu P EARS s 0 & PF. 

ogi This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained Fifteen International Awards as a Complexion Soap, 


lis specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive skins generally. Its regular use 
tannot fail to benefit the worst complexion, 


Recommended by MRS. LANGTRY and MADAME ADELINA PATTI. 
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ACCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 


RAlwar PASSENGERS’ ASSUBANO E 
COMPANY, 64, CORNHILL, LONDO) 

Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY Obalrman. 
AnnualIncome .. £248,000 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fauna £275,000 
COMPENSATION PAID for 126,000 ACCIDENTS, £2,500.000 
Moderate Premiums — Favourable Conditions — New Concessions 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 

West-End Office: 8, GRAND HOTEL SE Eo W.c. 

Head Office : "64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, ‘Getcetiay: 


WIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER 
(Patented). Hard Vulcanite throughout. Holdsa large sup sly 
of Ink, ready for instant use, and may be carried in any position. With 
non- -corrodible Gores -pointed Pen, 2s. 6d; with Gold Pen, I[ridium- 
pointed, 5s.; with best 14-Carat Gold Pen, "Iridium- -pointed, and Gilt 
Mounts, 10s. 6d. Of all Stationers. 
Wholesale only of Tos. Dz La Ruz & Co. London. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 








MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. Suits all. 
Founded a.p. 1868. 
Farnish direct from the Manufacturer from 10J. to 10,0008. 
Cash Prices. Ne extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 28, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-read, W. 
ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 


INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
The Best Remedy fo 
ACIDITY of the eo apeie, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 
and safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Chiidren, 


d Infants. 
DINNEFORBD’S MAGNESIA, 
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STANDARD WORKS BY PROFESSOR RUSKIN. 


WILL BE READY ABOUT NOVEMBER NEXT, 


Uniform with the New Edition of ‘The STONES of VENICE, a NEW and 
COMPLETE EDITION of 


MODERN PAINTERS. 


In Five Volumes, with all the Woodcuts and the 87 Full-Page Illustrations, besides 3 hitherto unpublished (‘ The Lake of 
Zug,’ ‘Dawn after the Wreck,’ and ‘ Chateau de Blois’), etched by Mr. Ruskin and mezzotinted by the late Thomas Lupton, 
previously intended for the fitth volume. 

Three of the Nine Plates that were destroyed have been carefully reproduced from early proofs of those originally etched 
by the author's own hand, and the other six re-engraved by the best engravers. Of the remainder, all are in good state, and 
the results obtained by careful printing are such as to justify the publisher’s expectations as to the success of the work from 
an artistic point of view ; the larger margins of this edition also making the plates more effective. 

The text will be that of the last (1873) edition, with all the Author’s subsequent Notes. 


Cloth, price SIX GUINEAS the Five Vols. (Not sold separately.) 
(THE SPECIAL COPIES, ON HAND-MADE PAPER, AT TEN GUINEAS, ARE ALL SUBSCRIBED FOR.) 


Some extra copies will be printed of Vol. V., in order to supply the wants of those whose sets are incomplete, there having 
been no second edition of that volume, as was the case with Vols. III. and IV., in 1867 and 1868. These copies will contain the 
additional plates as issued with the entire work. 


Price THREE GUINEAS. 
N.B. This Volume will not be Reprinted separately after these extra Copies are disposed of. 


As the Labour necessary to make this a Worthy Successor to the Similar Editions of the ‘Stones of Venice’ and the ‘ Seven 
Lamps of Architecture’ is considerable, the Work cannot be ready for Publication before November next. 





ALSO A COMPANION VOLUME, CONTAINING 


A COMPLETE INDEX and Collation of Different Editions. 


This Work will be Uniform in Size with the above, and being also in Active Preparation, will, it is hoped, be published 
simultaneously with it. It has been undertaken by the Compiler of the Recent Index to ‘ The Stones of Venice,’ and no Labour 
will be spared to make it Thorough. As in the case of the Index to ‘ The Stones of Venice,’ the References will be to Chapter 
and Section as well as to Page, and the Work will thus be of Fqual Value to Owners of Old Editions, or even of Separate 
Volumes of ‘ Modern Painters.’ In view of this it will be Sold Separately. 

The Volume will also contain a bibliographical Account of the different Editions of ‘Modern Painters’ from 1843—1873, 
and a Collation of all their Variations, including Passages omitted from the Earlier by the Later Editions, &c. Cloth, price 14s. ; 
Hand-made Paper Copies, 21s. 


EXAMPLES OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF VENICE. 
SELECTED AND DRAWN TO MEASUREMENT FROM THE EDIFICES. 
With the Text, and the Sixteen Plates as originally published. 





“rh. DUCAL PALACE.—TWENTIETH CAPITAL. Mezzotint. 
2. ARABIAN WINDOWS.—IN CAMPO STA. MARIA MATER DOMINI. Mezzotint. 
3. TORCELLO: CAPITAL of NAVE PILLAR, ST. MARK’S: CAPITAL of CENTRAL PORCH. Lithograph 
4. CORNICE MOULDING from a TOMB in the CHURCH of SS. GIOVANNI e PAOLO. Lithograph. 
5. The DUCAL PALACE: COMPARTMENTS of the SOUTHERN BALCONY. Line Engraving. 
5p. The DUCAL PALACE: SECTIONS of the SOUTHERN BALCONY. Line Engraving. 
6. ST. MARK’S: SOUTHERN PORTICO. Mezzotint. 
7. ST. MARK’S: DETAILS of the LILY CAPITALS. Line Engraving. 
BYZANTINE RUIN in RIO DI CA’ FOSCARI. Line Engraving. ° 
9. STILTED ARCHIVOLTS from a RUIN in the RIO DI CA’ FOSCARI. Lithograph. 
10. PALACE in RIO DI CA’ FOSCARI;: CONJECTURAL RESTORATION. Line Engraving. 
11, DOOR HEADS: from CA’ CONTARINI PORTA DI FERRO, and in CAMPO S. MARGARITA. Mezzotint. 
12. DOOR HEADS: in RAMO DIRIMPETTO MOCENIGO. Lithograph. 
13. DOUR HEADS: in CAMPIELLO DELLA CHIESA, SAN LUCA. Line Engraving. 
14. CA’ BERNARDO MOCENIGO: CAPITAL of WINDOW SHAFTS. Lithograph. 
15. The DUCAL PALACE: RENAISSANCE CAPITALS of the LOGGIA. Lithograph. 
The Plates and Text (unbound) in cloth cover, on Atlas Folio (about 25 inches by 17} inches), price £3 3s. 
The Original Plates, engraved by Messrs. Lupton, Reyno!ds, Armytage and Cuff, from Drawings by Mr. Ruskin, give good impressions, having 
fad comparatively few taken from them fer the first and only other edition published in 1851. The lithographs have been carefully reproduced. 


A few of the Special Copies on Hand-made Paper, with Plates on India Paper, still remain. 
Price Six Guineas. 
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The STONES of VENICE. A New and Complete Edition (imperial 
8vo.),in 3 vols. With the 53 Plates and all the Woodcuts and Text as originally issued. 41. 9s. the 3 vols. 
a small edition, containing selections for use of Travellers in Venice and Verona, is still to be had, in 2 vols. cloth, 5s. 
each, 


UNIFORM WITH ‘THE STONES OF VENICE.’ 


The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. An exact Reprint of 


the Issue of 1880, with its various Additions to the Text of the Second Edition, together with the 14 Original Plates. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth boards, 21s. : 
1. The LAMP of SACRIFICE.—2. The LAMP of TRUTH.—3. The LAMP of POWER.—4. The LAMP of BEAUTY.—5. The LAMP of LIFE. 
—4, The LAMP of MEMORY.—7. The LAMP of OBEDIENCE. 


HORTUS INCLUSUS: Messages from the Wood to the Garden. 


(Mr. Ruskin’s Letters to the Sister Ladies of the Thwaite, Coniston.) With a Preface by Mr. RUSKIN, and Introduction 
by the EDITOR. Including Letters headed :— 

The SACRISTAN’S CELL—POMPEIAN FRESCOES—The BEGINNING of ‘‘ FRONDES’'—The LOST CHURCH in the CAMPAGNA—FOAM 
of TIBER—WHARFE in FLOOD—WASPS and WASP STINGS—BOLTON STRID—GOOD and EVIL FAIRIES—S. URSULA-—S. MARK’S 
DOVES-—S. MARK'S REST—SAINTS and FLOWERS—! ROFESSORSHIP—UNWRITTEN BOOKS—INGLESBORUUGH—NOMENCLATURE— 
BOTANICAL—PLANTING CRANBERKIES—AGATES—ZOOLOGICAL—SIGHT-SEEING—IN the BOIS DE BOULOGNE—IN the MARKET 
PLACE of CHARTRES—The HYMN to BEAUTY—EASTERTIDE—The SILVER SHRINE—The DARKENING of the SKIES—COOKERY and 
GARDENING, &c. 

Cloth, 4s. ; roan, gilt edges, 5s. 6d, 


*,.* All Books sent carriage paid. 





| Now ready, small post 8vo. cloth, each 58.5 or in 
roan, gilt edges, each 7s. 6d, 


SESAME and LILIES. A small 


Edition, containing only the Two Lectures « 
Treasuries’ and * Queen's Gardens’ and a New Preface, ' 


MUNERA PULVERIS. Six Essays 


on the Elements of Political Economy. 


1. DEFINITIONS. — 2. STOREKEEPING. —3 COIN-KEEPING. 
4. COMMERCE.—5. GOVERNMENT.—6. MASTERSHIP. ‘a 


TIME and TIDE, by WEARER 


and TYNE. Twenty-five Letters to a Working Man 
Sunderland on Laws of Work. a 

1. CO-OPERATION. — 2, CONTENTMENT. — 3. LEGISLATION 
4. EXPENDITURE. — 5. ENTERTAINMENT. —6. DEXTERITY — 
7. FESTIVITY.—8. THINGS WRITTEN. —9. THANKSGIVING — 
10. WHEAT-SIFTING —11. The GOLDEN BOUGH.—12. DICTATOa, 
SHIP.—13. EPISCOPACY and DUKEDOM.—l4. TRADE W 1 
—15. PERCENTAGE. — 16. EDUCATION. — 17 DIFFICULTIES -” 
18, HUMILITY. —19. BROKEN REEDS. — 20. ROSE GARDENS — 
21 GENTILLESSE.—2?. The MASTER.—23, LANDMARKS.—% Ty, 

ROD and HONEYCOMB.—25. HYSSOP. 7 


The CROWN of WILD OLIVE, 


Four Essays on Work, Traffic, War, and the Future of 
— With Article on the Economy of the Kings of 
russia. 


QUEEN of the AIR: a Study of 


the Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm. 


1. ATHENA in the HEAVENS.—2. ATHENA in the EARTH- 
3, ATHENA in the HEART. 


The TWO PATHS. Lectures o 


Art and its Application to Decoration and Manufactur, 
Delivered in 1858-9. With New Preface and added Note 

1. The DETERIORATIVE POWER of CONVENTIONAL ART ove 
NATIONS.—2. The UNITY of ART.—3. MODERN MANUFACTURE 
and DESIGN.—4. The INFLUENCE of IMAGINATION in ARCHI. 
TECTURE.—5. The WORK of IRON, in NATURE, ART, and POLICY, 


“A JOY for EVER” (and it 


PRICE in the MARKET). The Substance of Tw 
Lectures on the Political Economy of Art. With Nev 
Preface and added Articles. 
1, The DISCOVERY and APPLICATION of ART.—2. The AC. 
MULATION and DISTRIBUTION of ART.—Additional Papers; BD 
CATION in ART. ART SCHOOL NOTSS. SOCIAL POLICY. 


The EAGLE’S NEST. Ten Le 


tures on the Relation of Natural Science to Art. 


1. Of WISDOM and FOLLY in ART—2. WISDOM and FOLLY’ 
SCIENCE.—3. The RELATION of WISE ART to WISE SCIENCE- 
4. The POWEK of MODESTY in SCIENCE and ART.—5, The POWER 
of CONTENTMENT in SCIENCE and ART.—6. The RELATION w 


SCIENCES of INORGANIC FORM.—8. The KELATION to ART d 
the SCIENCES of ORGANIC FORM.—9. The STORY of the HALCYON. 
—10. The HERALDIC ORDINARIES. 


LECTURES on ART. Delivered 


at Oxford in 1870. A New Edition, specially Revised by 
the Author, with New Preface. 
Contents :—Lecture 1. INAUGURAL.—2. The RELATION ot ART # 
RELIGION.—3. The RELATION of ART to MORALS.—4 The RELA 
TION of ART to USE.—5. LINE.—6. LIGHT.—7. COLOUR. 


The ETHICS of the DUST. 


Ten Lectures to Little Housewives on the Elements of 
Crystallization. 

1. The VALLEY of DIAMONDS.—2. The PYRAMID BUILDERS - 
3. The CRYSTAL LIFE—4. The CRYSTAL ORDERS.—5. CRYSTAL 
VIRTUES.—6 CRYSTAL QUARRELS.—7. HOME VIRTUES.-i 
CRYSTAL CAPRICE.—9. CRYSTAL SORROWS.—10, The CRYSTAL 
PEACE. 


UNTO this LAST. Four Essays 


on the First Principles of Political Economy. 3s. cloth; 
4s. roan, gilt edges, 12mo. 
1. The ROOTS of HONOUR.—2. The VEINS of WEALTH.—3. al 
JUDICATIS TERRAM.—4. AD VALOREM. 





Just published, 
By EDWARD JENKS, B.A. LL.B., 
Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, and Lecturer at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


THOMAS CARLYLE and JOHN 


STUART MILL. (The Le Bas Prize Essay.) 256 pp 
small post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
1. INTRODUCTORY.—2. The PROPHET of the LATTER DAYS- 
3. The APOSTLE of BENTHAMISM.— 4. The POTTER'S CLAY— 
PARERGA.—6. GLEANINGS. 





Lists post free. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington, Kent. 
5 These Works may also be had of Messrs. HAZELL & Co. 52, Long Acre, W.C., and the principal Booksellers. 
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Editorial Comm should be add 





d to “ The Editor ’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’”’—at the Office, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, B.C, 


Printed by Joun C, Franeis, Atheneum Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Jomn C. Francis at 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, July 2], 1688, 
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